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MARTHA B. GERMAN, 


HAND SPECIALIST 


(Treatment of strained or muscle-bound hands, 
giving elasticity and expansion.) 
For Pianists, Violinists, etc. Tues. and Fri., Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y Address 847 West End Ave. 
Phone Riverside 8225 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCAT IC INAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert ar sitions Secured. 
MRS, BAB >0C K. 
Carnecie Haut, New York. 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


IRT SCHOOL, 
Stenogra- 
e School 





LUTHER CONRADI, 


L SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 


PAL 


MAX 


Voice Culture—Art of pens 
Studio, Carnegie Ha 
Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 
CHARLES L. GULICK, 


ORGANIST 


CONCERI 7. 
Presbyterian Church, 


Organist Crescent Ave 
Plainfield, N. J. _ , . 
Hotel Earlington, 55 West 27th St., New York. 
Phone. 67:0 Mad. Sq 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN, 
PIANIST 
S P 1 ia, Pa 


BENEDICT, 
VOICE CULTURE 


FRANK J. 


Carnegie 


03 al ae 
How Beautiful Voites Are Made, 10c; Musica: Pos- 





sibiities of the Average Voice, 20c; Prospectus, 10c. 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
Restos canes ie, 1350 Columbus 
VIRGIL GORDON, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
West I t ixth Street Studio 
} West th Street near Broadway “New York 
Te 6010 Riverside I spectus on Application 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 


Voice Cuture in All Its Branches. 
rue Eveiyn, 101 W. 78th St., New York City. 
Telephone 7048 Schuyler 


MOSS, 


MARY HISSEM DE 
SOPRANO 


W ooth St Phone 3552 River 


E. GALE, 
OLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction Method 
: ’ 
msi W. 7otl t Tele A Columbus 


FLORENCE 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 


SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. — 
Lex hetizky Method. 21 East 75th St. 
Phone, 1302 Lenox. 


MORRIS, 


HATTIE CLAPPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF 
Building, Room 
No. 14 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 


Ryan 2a) 
» West 42d St, 


New York. 
HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 
assistant to Dr. Wm. Mason. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION—MUSICALES. 
103 E. 29th St. Steinway Hall. 
Phone 2560 Mad. 5q 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
1350 Columbus 


Formerly 


Accompanist 
Coaching 
Telephone, 


Pianist— 
I netruction— 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 7 W. 42d 5dt "Phone 4526 Bryant. 
Residence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont 











MARY WAGNER GILBERT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 

Leschetizky Method, Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka. 
Studio, 826 Carnegie Hall. 





SIGHT READING 
Vocalists 
MME. (¢ 


Instrumentalists. 
TROTIN. 
Carnegie Hall, 
Studio 805. 


For and 


Ty >; 
Phone 5410 River, 
Send for Pamphlet. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Special course for teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners 
Dr. E. Eberhard, Pres’t, s7 W. 93d St., New 
York. ’Phone, 2147 River. (Thirty-fifth year.) 
ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio 


s7 West 
’Phone, 8101 


rogth Street. 

Riverside 

AGNES KIMBALL, 
DRAMATIC 


Oratorio Ci 
609 W. 177th St., 


SOPRANO 
Recital 
Phone 5798 Audubon 


New ar 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall 





SicGnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE 


Studio: 62 East 
Telephone: 


ART 


Thirty-fourth Street, 
3747 Madison Square. 


OF SINGING 


New York. 


BOWDE N MOYLE, 


Mr. 


‘SAMUEL 





Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 
e, Perfect Diction iglish, German, 
and = Italian Residence-Studio, 

No. 87 Madison Ave., New York City. 


MORITZ E. 
Ass't Organist, 
RECITALS 


SCHWARZ, 
Trinity Church, New York. 
AND INSTRUCTION. 








Address Trinity Church, New York. 

ADOLF GLOSE, 

Concert Pianist. Piano Instruction. Coach for 
orofessional and advanced singers. 

Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 

Phone 2193-J Morningside. 

Mas. Ww M. S. NELSON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ann ACCOMPANIST. 


1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Mon. and Thurs.; 
589 Main St., East Orange, N. J., Wed.; 1425 
Broadway, New York, Tues. and Fri.; 6 Oakwood 
Court, Orange, N. J. 





GIULIA ALLAN, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO, 


aotun and Concert 


Address, 200 West 8oth St. 


New York. 


FRIEDBERG, 


MISS ANNIE 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts. PIANIST. 
Conductor choral clubs. 


W. FRANCIS PARSONS, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Instruction. 
Phone, 3009 Columbus. 


Instruction. 
1204 Carnegie Hall. 





Vocal 
126 West 7oth St. 


CLAU DE M. Al T LAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn 
133 sateen and Hall, 





‘New York. 


LEE TRACY, 


INSTRUCTION. 





Mr. CHARLES 
PINOFORTE 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescwetizky MeTHop. 
Studio: aoe Hall, New York City. 


EDWIN GR: ASSE, 
VIOLINIST. 


Manager H. 
Broadway. 





GopFreY TURNER 


1402 Studio, 161 East 176th Street. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 


HALL ETT GILBERTE, 
FEROR LMP OSEE 
“The Raindrop,” “The 


Composer of “Serenade,” 


sird,” “Youth,” ‘‘Mother’s Cradle Song.” 
Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St 
"Phone, 3021 Bryant. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
ACCOMPANIST. 


With the ‘Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 

York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill » Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY. 
Pigs 





Repertoire work with Comcert 


and the training of teachers. 
Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 


Orchestral and_’Cello Department, Paul Morgan, 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
BARITONE. 


Teacher of Singing. Lectures and Recitals. 








644 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 5430 Plaza. 
JORGE G. BENITEZ, 
BARITONE—TEACHER OF’ SINGING. 


Rataren to New York early 


in September. 
ndorsement by teacher: 


“Jorge Benitez I con- 








HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, , and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence Studio, 535 Wash’n Ave., Bklyn, 





DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 

Summer Course at Special Rates, 

June ist to August roth 

810 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 


WILBUR 





mMmeTLD 

A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Special preparations of church soloists. 

course of school music. Vocal 


Choral Direction. : 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 


Normal 
Instruction— 


1425 B’way. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 


"Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The Wollaston, 23: West 96th St., New York. 
(Subway express station.) 


DICTION AND REP- 


*Phone, 8833 Riverside. 








Only American representative for Concert Di sider eminently suited to impart the art of singing 
rection Leonar« ferlin, Germany. Managers of | '™ all its branches. Any student who diligently 
distinguished artists. All communications address | Works with him will - great benefit therefrom.’ 
50 Morningside Avenue West, N. Y. City “MILIO pe GOGORZA. 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, WALTER S. YOUNG, 

TENOR 
Concerts—Oratorios—Recitals. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Special Spring and Summer Course of Vocal 801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Instruction for Students and Teachers 
Studios: 801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*Phone, 976 Columbus. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall. 423 E. 


140th St. 





AMY GRANT, 
78 West ssth St., New York. 


READINGS WITH MUSIC. 
“Electra,” “Pelleas and Meélisande,” “Salome,” 





“Enoch Arden,” ‘“Parsifal,” etc. Instruction 
Tel. 714 Plaza. 
CARL FIQUE, Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





ELINOR COMSTOCK, 
(pupil of Theodore Leschetizky) 
opening of a Resident Piano School for Girls in 
New York City, October 12, 1910. For catalo 
apply to Miss ELinor Comstock, 749 Madison 


announces the 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number of resident pupils received 
38 East 6oth St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Creterte—-Ceeee— ae eee 
864 Carnegie Hall. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Cane, 535 W. 112th St., New York 


near Broadway). 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing. Concert and 
Oratorio. Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
PIANO—HARMONY. 


Readings with Piano Accompaniments. 
Van Dyck Studios, 56th St. & 8th Ave., New York 
Tel. 594 Col. 





WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 
246 West 12st St., New York 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 


1186 Madison Ave. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLinist. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, will acccept engagements 
and a limited number ny ease. Address: 

889 St. Nicholas Ave., ; Phone, 3050 Audubes. 
Mondays and J eae ely Io So. 18th St., Phila 





THE VON ENDE MUSIC SCHOOL, 


58 West goth St., New York. 
Violin, Anton Witek, the famous violinist; Her- 
wegh von Ende, J. Frank Rice. Piano, Vita 
Witek, Albert Ross Parsons, Antoinette Ward. 
Singing, Adrienne Remenyi, Jacob Massell. 





MARGUERITE HALL, 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


Vocal Instruction 
1e1 W. 78th St. 


*Phone 7048 Schuyler. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall. 


Summer Address: Care of Direction Artistique éu 
Kursaal d’Ostende, Belgique. 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 


HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 


Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





Mr. anp Mrs. LOUIS SAJOUS, 
TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


The Natural Method of Tone Production + nga 
on the Scientific Laws of Vocal Physiolo; 
Residence Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





ALBERTA LAUER, 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST. 


Recommended by Jonas and Teichmiller. 
78 West g4th St. ’Phone, 3274 River 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 


PIANIST. 
Management, Antonia — 
1425 B'way, N. Y. Cit 
143 + He Hall, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


zor Carnegie Hall. | 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 





CARLOS N. SANCHEZ. 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio, 2 West 16th St., New Yert 
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? MIDDLETON " BLUME OFF ANS 
cations 
u 4073 Kenmore a = Chicago, Ill. : L L E R : same drenen, Phan, Po 
WINIFRED F, PERRY | ..2:., WILLIAMS Bass 
5523 center "Ave. Stadio Wallace Bidg., Auatern Runaine “ns . » earner Oe 
; * SHARP-HERD 
DALLMEYER RUSSELL|s LE DIEN 
PIAN IsT L 5132 Kenmore Avenue . Chicago, tt. 


329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Santee 
Pine Arts Building . « Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TeAcse OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pleree Bullding e 4 


MARIE PARCELLO 


CONCERT SINGER 
Teacher of Singing. Carnegie Hall, New York 


MAUD MORGAN 


HARPIST 














JUANITA. ROGERS | 


Representative of ELEANOR McLELLAN 
STUDIO, 335 Blanchard Hall Les Angeles, California 


o ARONOLD 


CELLIST 
All 3 emeon foo seengere or 














1185 Lexin ~~ Avenue 
Phone, 1970 Lenox 
July and seers 

BELMAR, 


HARRIS 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management, 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, NewYork 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
= psa Symphony Orchestra, a 

















DIO: Steinwa 


pore a4 East 150th Rew te York City 








CARRIE HIRSCHMAN 


PIANIST 
23 West 113th Street, New York Phone, 1836 W. Harlem 
Management, Quintan International Musical Agency, New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


we | Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Seeman” Oratorton “recitals 
328 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUS Se 
Fuller Building. 10 South 18th sdelphis. 











JOHN B. MILLER Teno 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lil. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


ALTO. BERLIN 
GOTEL Enpicort, ti ist ST. and COLUMEUS ATE. je =REW YORK 


FRANZ KOHLER 


Director Violin Department 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


ANNE GRIFFITHS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
5535 Ellsworth Avenue - 


Bissell Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


MARIE SPRAGUE, Directress 
Bissell Bik.,7th Ave. and Smithfield St. Pittsburg 


KATHERINE ! ALLAN LIVELY 


Houston + - Texas 


VOLNEY L. MILLS 


TENOR 


Grand Forks - - WN.D. 











Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Cone ORGANIST 
Senetet and Gobneste Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
412 FIFTH AVENUE, uew YORK ciTy 


Mrs. THEODORE E WORCESTER 


Address: 628 Orchestra Bult Bullding, Chicago,Ii. , 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MOTLEY: 


onan St. ae 
Hotel tet 121 Wal | aad 49th Street 


ONDRICEK STUDIO 


Piano, Violin, Harmony 


KAREL LEITNER, Pianist and Accompanist 


163 East 72d Street, New York. Phone, Lenox 4481 








Q=AZ> D4 











S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. yenes Chur 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


ALTA MILLE R,. Soprano 


Concerts, Recitals, Teaching. 


1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
Telephone, Evanston 318 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DESEFR Piaiis 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, If. 


| oun’ CASTELLANO 


Maestro di Canto 
IMPOSTAZIONE, REPERTORIO, PERFEZIONAMENTO 


VIA VINCENZO MONTI 49, MILANO 


FRANK WALLER 


Accompanist Organist Opera Coach 
Phens, Aldine 1682 626 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, til. 











LEON M, KRAMER oontuctor 


Cantors’ Association of America, 
Halévy Singing Society, New York; Halévy Sing- 
mg Society, Newark, N. J. Director Manhattan 
College of Music, 40 West 115th St., New York. 
ART OF SINGING. 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER) 


SOPRANO 
Soleist Plymeuth Charch, Breokiya 
Management: WALTER $. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th St., New York 
"Phone, 349 Murray Hill 











PRISCILLA CARVE 





PIANIST, ENSEMBLE 
PLAYER and TEACHER 
256 Coatral Ave., Highland Park, Mi. 
Pheae Highland Park 1044 





TENOR Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist 
Teachers ef Singing and Piano 
600-601-602 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 





Mine. GIAPARGLLI-VIAFOR 


SOPRANO 
Late Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Direction, Marc Lagen, 434 Fifth Ave.,New York 
Private Address, 21 West 16th St, 





EDWARD STRON 


TENOR 


7 West 924 Street 
NEW YORK 
Telephone, 14% River 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Theory and Composition 
1710 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


sé ALIDANSKY 


BARITONE 
Concerts and Recitals 
Instruction for Opera and Concert 
Old italian Method 


| HOTEL ee Bn my acd 
55th Street 











BARONESS LITTA von SNE 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plaza 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
99 Buclid Avenue - Breokiya, N.Y. 
Tol... 598 East New Tork 


srcus KMNODLE 


STUDIO OF MUSIC 
1523 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


WYCOFF =": 


CONCERT PIANIST 


oo Trugtshel ics. 


SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Pine Art Bidg., 5219 Hibbard Ave., __ Chicago, iW). 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONCERT r ORGANIST 
_ Address, SINAL TEMPLE, lndiana Avenue Shicage, (i, 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TBACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Florence. Via del Conti 7, P 2 de 





























ZUKOWSKY 


~ 

L 

E Russian Violin Virtuoso 

XX Member and Soloist with Thomas Gnshostre. ze. Castiocouantes 
619 Pine Arts & 


WHITE LONGMAN 


CONTRALTO 
watt East 53¢ St., Chicage, ill. Phone, lipde Park 394 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


incorp. Nov., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ct£SALMON 


A AY Piano Instruction 











R Music 
Studio: 834 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel, 1350 Columbus 
( Boston, Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays) 


ALDRICH 3" 
Dunn 
Baritone, Teacher of Singing 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York 
1710 Chestnut St.. Philadeiphia 
Management, SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 
1425 Broadway, New York 














EUGENE BERNSTEIN = i te 


PIANIST and COACH 


The Eagene Bernstein Trie 





MAY HAMAKER 


SOPRANO 
aay from Burepe 
accepted 


138 on on Street, Hew York 
TEL 2936 RIVERBIOE 





ut MURPH 


TENOR 
(St. Bartholomew's ) 
WALTER 8. ANDERSON, Mer 

5 W. 36th St., New York 








VIGTOR HARRIS “22” 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANC 





GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFE 


SOPRANO 
Hazelwood Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








OArarzoa 


KITCHEL 


TENOR 
Residence, 178 West Sist $1 
Prone 9984 Schuyler 


Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES 
1 EAST 42¢ STREET, WEW YORK 





MARX E. OBERNDORFER ssi55= 





Winn DOENGES secrete 





Special 
Summer 
Session 


June 28th to August 8th - 


Teachers |i 
Students 


ae 


66 Lessons, $63.00 


Send fer Explanstory-Beoklet—Cortifiente Granted 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


* 42 West 76th’ Street. New York 





LUCILLE 





RY SOPRANO 
Auditeriam Ballding 





SWEE 


1425 Broadway, New Yerk 


Teacher of George Ferguscon, Berlin; Kin Clark, 


Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo Dixon, Toronto; 


Shannah Cummings, Rnehating Bloodgood, Flor 


ence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jean- 


nette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Spectai Operatic Training (Including Action) 





H 
2 
~ 
- 
M 
a 
R 
i 
€ 





IRISH BALLADIST 
ADDRESS: 
qu a! pereearena. 
GENCY 
1 oun ‘a vee New Yerk 





SOPRANO 
4 ADDRESS 
4 2314 Greadway, New York 
Teiphone, 1638 Riverside 





OPERA SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 


a Roles and Stage Technic 
Groene ba ys French, Italian, German 


S1G. F. TANARA ot Metro 


litan Opera Co 


ITALIAN REPE IRE 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, _ Artistic Director, 


Full Equipped 


Room 834 Carnegie Hall, New York 
for Pupliis 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


Strich & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT 
Fast 140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK 




















GVERETT i 


THE fe pv COMPANY 


Owners of 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 


















Inetrocts, trains and educates after the best methods of | 

Foremost European servatories. The faculty num- 

bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of — 
Elocution Language: 

Location ideal with respect to home comfort ~~ ae 

ous surroundings. The finest and most completely 

equipped buildings devoted to music in America. y 

-| and resident students may enter at any time. [Illus- 

trated Catalogue FREE. 

IsS CLARA BAUR 

Highland avc.. Oak St. and Burnet Ave., 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall Building, 304 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 
Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weldig. 






















CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Sclonti, Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, David D. Duggan, Public School Musio—O. B. Robinson. 
Ragna Linne, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John School of Acting—Hart Conway. 


T. Read. 
Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalogue mailed free. 


KRANICH & BACH|‘< 


enoovce PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK 














An even scale is a neces- 
sity to the critical musi- 
cian. 

Uniform musical quality 
from bass to treble is a 
feature of the Conover 
Piano. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 


[fucage 









































STERLING Fiates 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 


weet FLORIO tsi” 


Orand Opera Tenor Dramatic (*“‘Scala’’ Milan 

MAESTRO OF THE REAL “VOCE POSTATA” (ITALIAN VOICE PLACEMENT), the foundation 
of the whole ART IN Eg nd without which “B ANTO”’ or correct singing is an Papeete. 
ity. VOCAL TRAINING BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC PERFECTION. Professionals prepared 
and coached in grand opera pt in all modern conquers according to the highest traditions 
in the leading tharopes ra houses aad at the METROPOLITAN ‘eacher of EGANI. Tenor, 
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Max Bruch’s 


* 
irst 
BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


(Copyrighted by The Musical Courier Company.) 


Violin Concerto. 








There was consternation and indignation among the 
committee of the annual Nether Rhenish Music Festivals 
when Joseph Joachim, whose assistance had been solicited 
for the big annual concert to be held at Cologne in May, 
1868, announced that he would play a novelty—a concerto 
for violin in G minor, by Max Bruch. Joachim’s proposal 
immediately met with violent opposition, for these annual 
concerts were old and staid institutions, where only the 
greatest works were produced, and although Joachim was 
already an established favorite with the committee, his 
choice of a work by a young 
and unknown composer was 
considered exceedingly pre- 
sumptuous. Joachim persisted, 
however, declaring that the 
novelty was well worthy of a 
place on a program even of 
these famous concerts, and 
when, finally, the opposition 
became too strong, the violinist 
declared that if he were not 
allowed to play the new Bruch 
concerto he would not play at 
all. Then the committee gave 
in, but with many misgivings 
They later had reason to re- 
joice over Joachim’s persist 
ence,, for his performance of 
the new work proved to be 
the clou of the festival. “It 
is presumptuous for any com- 
poser to attempt to write a 
violin concerto after Mendels- 
sohn’s,” had been the words 
of the chairman of the com 
mittee, when the opposition 
was started. But after Bruch’s 
composition had been heard 
there was but one opinion—a 
worthy successor to the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto had at 
last been written, and the fame 
of Max Bruch and his opus 26 
was carried to the four corners 
of the musical world. 


Young Bruch not only had a 
powerful champion in Joachim, 
who in the sixties already was 
world famous, but also in 
Ferdinand David, the vener 
able violinist and pillar of the 
Leipsic Conservatory. A few 
weeks ago, while spending an 
afternoon with Max Bruch at 
his home in Friedenau, we 
were looking over some old 
files of letters written to him 
by musical celebrities, and we 
came upon a volume of orig- 
inal manuscript letters written 
during the years from 1866-68 
by Joachim and David, dealing 
with the G minor concert 
while still in manuscript. This 
was indeed an interesting find 
and I asked Dr, Bruch for 
permission to publish the let- 
ters in THe Musicat Courter, which he kindly and readily 


Coenen | 


granted. They have never been published before, and will 
be found of great interest, especially to the violin playing 
fraternity. 

As the last great representative of the classic-romantic 
school—the school that makes for true beauty in music 
and as the only contemporaneous composer who has really 
enriched the violin literature, Max Bruch looms up a 
unique and interesting figure, and he deserves the eternal 
gratitude not only of all lovers of the violin, but of the 
entire musical world. I was much interested in learning 
why Dr. Bruch had such a special love for the violin; he 
has written three concertos, the famous Scottish fantasy 
and a serenade in four movements for the instrument, 
which I once heard played by Joachim under Bruch’s 
direction, so this makes practically five violin conctrtos 


I questioned Dr. Bruch on this point after he had left 
town for a recreation trip and he replied with the follow- 
ing very interesting letter: 
“Bap WILDUNGEN 
Horer FUrstennor, May 23, 191 

My Dear Mr. Apett—Your questions of May 16 I will 
answer as follows: 

In my youth I studied the violin for four or five years 
and although I did not become an adept performer, | 


learned to know and love the instrument The violin 





Photographed especially for Twe Musica Courter 





at his urgent request that I wrote for him in 1877 my 
second concerto in D minor, op. 44, and in 1880 the ‘Scot 
tish’ fantasy After a considerable pause I then wrote, 
in 1890, the third concerto in D minor, op. 58, for Joachim, 
who played it for the first time on May 31, 1891, at a 
music festival that I gave in Diisseldorf 
[ never had any special interest for the piano and | 
wrote only a little for it in my youth. I was destined by 
nature to write compositions for the voice, and | always 
studied singing with special interest and have associated 
largely with singers This 
tendency has, of course, also 
been displayed in my violin 
works. 
With heartiest greetings, 
Yours in friendship 
MAx Brucu 


That Dr. Bruch had studied 
the violin in his youth was 
news to me, as it will probably 


be to all musicians. I happen 
to know that he is a remark 
ably good pianist, in spite of 
his seventy-three years, for | 
have frequently heard him 
accompany his own violin con 
certos He never wrote a 
piano concerto, however. Men 
delssohn, too, was a_ pianist, 
but although he wrote two 
concertos for the instrument, 
they are now practically for 
gotten, while his violin con 
certo sounds as fresh as if it 
were written yesterday 

When the youthful Bruch 
e first draft of his 


had made tl 
G minor concerto, he felt the 
need of advice from some ont 
possessing yw-eater knowledge 
of the viclin than he had, so 
he sent the manuser pt to Jo 
achim \iter keeping it two 
months the great violinist re 
plied with the following letter: 


“Hannover, July o, 1866 

Dear, ESTEEMED HeERR 
Brucu—lIt really has been dif 
ficult for me to get at the 
desired thorough perusal of 
your very interesting work, In 
addition to political excite 
ment, I had household cares, 
as my wife has uninterrupt 
edly for the past month en 


Ge + C ; s 7 
oe) fre Rinna <vé dured the most terrible rheu 


matic pains. Within the last 


P - few days, thank God, there is 
2f1F¥he Ges | ona and in improvement. Now I can 
breathe again and have a re 


newed desire for rausic once 


You will not have very 


= CEA 4 ne “as 
much longer to watt tor your 


LF. 7 2. OF. 


seemed to me even at that time the queen of instruments, 
and it was quite natural that I early had the inclination 
to write for it. Thus, my first concerto, op. 26, which was 
introduces1 to the musical world by Joachim during th 
season of 1867-68, gradually grew. It was not at that time 
my intention, so far as I can remember, to write further 
works for the violin; and, indeed, for years I devoted 
myself to writing compositions in large form for chorus 
and orchestra. In 1873 I wrote ‘Odysseus’ and in 1875 
‘Arminius’ (which is better known in America than in 
Germany), and in 1877 ‘Das Lied von der Glocke’ (‘The 
Lay of the Bell’) 

During the year 1877 I made the acquaintance of the 
eminent Spanish violinist, Pablo de Sarasate, at the time 
his star was in the ascendancy in Germany. We were 
together a great deal and became firm friends, and it wa 


concerto, which I will go 
through with my old time in 
terest, a labor (if that which 
gives pleasure may be so called) by which I hope to bene 
ht myself. We are going to the Harz ina few days, probably 
Harzburg or Thale, to remain for the summer. Fromthere, 
if not before, I will send your manuscript within a few 
days. By the way, I will pack it more carefully than you 
did; your package was opened in Frankfort by the post 
ind repacked, because they would not otherwise take the 
responsibility. I mention this, as it may be of use to you 
in future on similar occasions 
In September, toward the middle of the month, I expect 
to be in Hannover again; but how it will go with the 
concerts, only the gods, Bismarck and Napoleon know 
I am exceedingly sorry not to see you this summer on the 
Rhine. At any rate, you will hear from me soon again 
With heartiest greetings, Yours, JoserpH Joacim 


(Continued on Page 6.) 
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(Continued from Page 5.) 


Joachim was at that time solo violinist to King George 
of Hannover and concertmaster of his orchestra, which was 
then considered the finest in the world. The king was 
soon after dethroned by Bismarck and Joachim lost his 
position, but he remained in Hannover until he was called 


to Berlin a couple of years later as head of the newly 
founded Royal High School of Music 
The second letter was written by Joachim during the 


ummer vacation in the Harz Mountains and it reads as 


“Harzpurc (per Frav von VOIGT). \ 
August 11, 1866 { 


> 


Deak Herr Brucu—lIt seems unbelievable that owing to 





unfavorable circumstances your concerto has been two 
months in my possession. I myself am also very desirous 
now that you should complete the picce before the be- 
winning of the concert season, and | will return it, but do 
ot know whether the old address is the correct and 
quickest Send me a line immediately, so that I will have 
neasine ibout sending it to you. Let me know, also, 
f possible, where you intend to spend the autumn, so that 
we may, if possible, get together, and elucidate a few 
points with the help of the violin 
For today, with best regards Yours, 
Josern Joacuim.”’ 
Finally on August 17 Joachim found time to write in 
letail hi ressions of the concerto. I am quoting the 
letter in full, but I am not giving the illustrations which 
Joachim wrote out, because Bruch did not adopt any of 
then He profited, however, by the violinist’s suggestions 


ind the splendid, dramatic tutti after the end of the first 
olo in the Vorspiel was the direct result of Joachim’s 
vdyict Here is the letter itself 


“Harzsurc, August 17, 1866 


Honorep Frienp—At last I am sending back your con 

I wish t instead of writing I could come myself, 

not, indeed, because I am a lazy correspondent, but be 
use | really believe that a few hours together would 

ttle all doubtful points in regard to the violin part. As 

1 whole the piece is very violinistic and as such, I be- 
lieve it will make a splendid effect Well, it will no doubt 


be best if I answer your questions in the order you put 


The Tutti beginning on page 20, I too, would prefer to 


be considerably longer. Coming after the broad organ- 
yoint, it is to be expected and fortunately there is plenty 
of material The pregnant phrase and the broad second 


theme will help to give you the proper suggestion. On 


page 25 | ve written a cadenza with pencil; this can 
(like all subsequent notes from my hand) quickly be 
erased, and awaits your judgment. Should not the last 
B flat of the first violin on page 29 be carried over into 
the andante? Undoubtedly! In that event, the second 
violin would, of course, have to be changed accordingly 
in the first measure. On page 38 it seems to me also that 
there is a measure wanting, and still each attempt on my 
part to fill it in proved unsatisfactory 

Chis is, after all, only a prolonged ritardando and there 


fore pleases me best, I shall enjoy especially hearing the 


ndante, that I can most sincerely say 
In the last movement I heartily agree with L. concerning 
page 61. As the part from the second principal theme to 


the violin passages now stands, the flow of the movement, 
which proceeds with energetic impetus, seems to me too 
greatly retarded. The theme which you yourself suggested 
perhaps helps best here; only then the cheerful bit is lost 
(which, by the way, is very violinistic and effective). A 
too broad melodic treatment of this part would, moveover, 
be detrimental to the beautiful middle movement in C 
minor which follows! By way of a suggestion I have writ- 
ten on a bit of paper a way out of this, but this, of course, 
is only intended to give a general idea of what I mean and 
is not to be taken literally. It is thrown off too hastily 
for that. For the first three measures on page 69, how- 
ever, to speak plainly, I should prefer something better. 
Are they not rather superficial filling in? Also the some- 
what parallel case on page 1o1 does not yet satisfy me 
either and I hope that you will not disagree with me on 
this point. The passage, on the other hand, I find very 
delightful and have given myself the liberty to make only 
a slight alteration here and there for the sake of the finger- 
ing and bowing. I have changed the end of the solo, be- 
cause the rapid scale which runs over into the tutti might 
be considered a bit reminiscent of the Mendelssohn con- 
Do you think me too outspoken? Also an occa 
reminds one of the above men- 


certo. 
sional passage, ete., etc., 
iioned piece, and 1 have made partial suggestions for al- 
terations, for as it is the player is stimulated to uneasiness 
I have also taken it upon myself 
Moreover, from 


rather than to sprightliness. 
to write the beginning of a final passage. 
this something very violinistic might be worked out, and 
I haven't the least fear but that a beautiful and effective 
ending will suggest itself to you, Finish it very quickly 
and then allow me, if you do not find my desire too for- 
ward, to write a first (violin) part so that I may learn 
the concerto before we meet, which I hope will be soon. 
As to your ‘doubts,’ I am happy to say, in conclusion, that 
I find the title, concerto, fully justified; for the name of 
fantasy, the last two movements are, in fact, too com- 
pletely and symmetrically developed; the different parts are 
brought together in beautiful relationship, and yet there 
is sufficient contrast, which is the chief object. Spohr, 
moreover, calls his Gesangszene a ‘concerto.’ 

And now, I beg once more, do not be vexed with me 
because the manuscript has been so long in my hands and 
that I perhaps make myself tedious with these copious 
comments. I shall be very glad to hear soon from you 
again. If concerts were to be thought of in Hannover 
this winter, I should ask for one of your new works, in 
which I am greatly interested. 

As a private’ citizen I cannot do this. Since yesterday 
I am no longer Royal Concert-Director at Hannover (ac- 
cording to notification from the Chamber of Deputies), 
but I shall always remain that which no one can take from 
me, 

Yours with heartiest respect. Give my own and my 
wife's regards to Landau and she also wishes to be re- 
membered to you. 

Josern JoAcut.” 

Joachim’s suggestions in regard to calling the work a 
concerto .are interesting, as it was Bruch’s intention at 
first, as the composer himself told me, to call it a fantasy 
for the violin, because of the unconventional opening. Af- 
ter receiving Joachim’s letter he made numerous changes 
with which the violinist did not wholly agree, as will be 
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seen from the following letter, written him after his return 
to Hannover: 
“HANNoverR, September 5, 1867. 

EsteeMep Frienp—It was not until yesterday that I re- 
turned from my tour in the Harz Mountains and that is 
the reason why I did not at.once respond with a joyful 
echo to the prospect of seeing you here. It is splendid that 
you really desire to come. Your second last letter gave 
such a beautiful picture of your present work that I really 
considered taking you by surprise during these sunny days, 
That was the reason I did not write. I am very glad that 
I shall be able to talk with you personally about your 
concerto. On the whole, the form has gained a great 
deal and the effect. must be very harmonicus. J do not 
agree with certain violin passages in the new version and 
I hope to be able to induce you to change them to the 
former version. It is my earnest desire to play the work 
with orchestra in your presence and I hope that Bronsart 
will help us in this. In any case, we will have more like- 
lihood of succeeding between the 15th and the 18th, as the 
season is now just about to begin, and we shall be very 
busy during the next few days. 

My wife, too, is looking forward with pleasure to your 
coming. Please bring your new choral works, too, as I 
do not know them yet, much to my regret. In anticipation 
of your visit and with the request that you give my re- 
spects to Mr, C. N. U., I am 

your 
Josepu JoAcHIM.” 


Soon after this Max Bruch went to Hannover to con- 
fer personally with Joachim and after the violinist had 
played the concerto several times with the composer at 
the piano, he requested Hans van Bronsart, the Intendant 
of the Royal Orchestra, for permission to try it through 
with orchestra. This was readily granted, so the very first 
performance of the concerto with orchestra cecurred pri- 
vately at the Royal Theater in Hannover under the per- 
sonal direction of Max Bruch, Joachim playing the solo 
part. During the winter Joachim played it in public at 
Berlin and also in Holland, but this was done very unosten- 
tatiously, with a view merely to learning how the public 
would take it. It was the performance at Cologne men- 
tioned above that was the real premiere of the work, 

(To be continued next week.) 





Successes of Frantz Proschowsky Pupils. 
Frank Gleason, Maria Korff and Marv Jocelyn, all pupils 
of Proschowsky, the Berlin vocal instructor, have been 
singing with much success in England. Margarete Viering, 
another pupil of his, has also found recognition in Biele- 
feld. Press notices of all four singers are appended: 
Frank Gleason is a singer of ro mean accomplishment with a 
voice of charming quality and an obvious earnestness of artistic 
purpose that makes everything he sings sound true and living. He 
made his greatest successes in light, graceful songs, where his soft 
tone quality and exact vocalization could have fullest play. Brahms’ 
“Stanchen,” 
Taught Me” are very seldom given with such finished art as they 
were by Mr. Gleason.—London Daily Telsgraph, May 25, 1911. 


Schumann’s “Nussbaum” and “Songs My Mother 





Frank Gleason, a tenor who has the only too rare qualities of 
easy, free production with a mellow musical tone, well under con- 
trol, sang in two charming Ita'ian songs wit: engag nz legato flu- 
ency. He touched delicately and truly the tender sentiment of 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me”; the poetic feeling of Brahms and 
Schumann he interpreted with understanding and strength.— 
Brighton Herald, April 22, 1911. 





Maria Korff, the most prominent member of the Platerousky 
Opera Compaiy, gave with permi.sion of the direction a song re- 
cital, the rarest musical treat of many seasons, This young artist 
possesses a magnificent schooled vcice of beautiful quaity and sings 
with a control and artistic finish rarely heard. Her interpretation 
of the classic composers dis layed the vocal superiority as well as 
the musical intelligence of this artist—St. Pau‘o, April 25, 1915. 





Mary Jocelyn has the desirable qualities of a cultured mezzo 
soprano. Miss Jocelyn chose songs that are always acceptable 
among audiences of taste. She caught the note of sincerity and 
devotion of Strauss’ “Zuecignung,” the grace of Schumann’s ‘Nuss 
baum,” and the lighter humor of Brahms’ serenade, Also some old 
world love songs, English and French, were well suited and sung 
in an engaging manner.—Brighton H_rald, Ap:il 22, 1911. 

Margarete Viering sang as guest Agathe in “Der Freischiitz.” 
She possesses a pure, beaufiful, sympathetic voice, with sufficient 
fullness and power, all freshness and youth being preserved. Her 
earnest endeaver won immediate recegnition and her singing showed 
correct and serious training. The high voice was especially clear 
and showed certainty of intonation. In the upper pianissimo Ler 
work was free and unaffected and had the ¢:arm of simplicity.— 
Westfalische Zeitung, April 24, 1911. 





OlitzHa to Sing at Ocean Grove, August 7. 


Remembered for the delight she gave her audiences at 
Ocean Grove during previous summers, Rosa Olitzka, the 
celebrated contralto, has been re-engaged for a concert in 
the large Auditorium, August 7. This will make Madame 
Olitzka’s fourth engagement on the Northern New Jersey 
coast. The singer will give an international, program, as 
her songs and arias will be by English, German, French, 
Italian, Russian, Finnish, Danish and Norwegian com- 
posers. The engagement for Madame Olitzka was secured 
by R. E, Johnston. 


— 
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Lerpsic, June 12, 


The week of June 4 opened at the Leipsic City Opera 


Igit 
with a guest performance of Meyerbeer’s “Prophet.” 
Margaret Matzenauer, of the Munich Opera, sang the role 
of Fides and she alone would have sufficed to render the 
performance a noteworthy one, as she is a very fine artist 
with a magnificent voice under perfect control, and of a 
splendid quality which remains even under the stress of 
strong emotion. Though a big voice, it is not heavy and 
it impressed one at all times with its virility and vitality. 
Her acting was a feature to claim separate and special at- 
being of a very fine order and testifying to fine 
intellect. At times she rose really to superb heights, espe- 
cially in the Her appearance and per- 
sonality were perfectly fitted to the role. Jacques Urlus, 
as the Prophet, shared the honors with Matzenauer. He 
is a consummate actor, form, and impressed 
even more than usual with the superb quality of his voice, 
an organ that puts him in the ranks with the best known 
Of Fraulein Landen’s performance of 
in this 


tention, 


crowning scene 


was in fine 


tenors of the day. 


3ertha (which, by the way, is her first appearance 
Her (which in 
can be thrilling or fiercely passion- 


sweet tones of a young girl, 


role), I cannot speak too highly. voice 
“Elektra” or 
ate) reflected 
appropriate occasions taking the necessary dramatic qual- 
She looked beautiful, 


RRR 


Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder” 
presentation at the hands of local members of the Opera 
The King’s Son was well given by Herr Schroth who is, 


Salome” 


the clear, on 


ity, enchanting alike to eye and ear. 


received an adequate 


however, not always satisfying in his acting, Frl. Mer- 
rem, a product of the Leipsic Conservatorium, gave a very 
pleasing performance of the Goose Maiden, a role in 
which her fresh, light soprano with its pathetic timbre 
showed to full advantage. Her dramatie action left much 
to be desired. Herr Alfred Kase was the high light on 


this occasion, his singing and acting being, as usual, of the 
very highest order. 


nrRe 


The Wagner cycle for June commenced with a very fine 


“Rienzi,’ which received an exceptionally 
Kapellmeister Porft, who did full justice 
Urlus was eminently 
Frl, Riische-Endorf was 
that should have 
performance by forcing her 
foo much 
Adriano 


performance of 
fine reading by 
to the beautiful 
tory as the misjudged Tribune. 
Irene, but it is a pity 


overture satisfac- 


a satisfactory she 
spoiled an otherwise good 

higher notes to the verge of 
not be said in praise of Fri. 
has a beautiful mezzo of fine quality and fullness. 
and maintained 


can- 
She 
She is 


con- 


screaming. 

Urbaczek as 
also an actress of fine attainment 
sistently the masculinity of her role. 


mnReR 


A splendid production was that of “The Flying Dutch- 


man.” Walter Soomer as the Hollander, was a command- 
ing artist, as he always is. 
nme 
Aline Sanden, of the Leipsic Opera, sang in “Carmen” 


success recently at Braunschweig 


nRe 
The Thomas Kirche motet program for this week con- 
sisted of an organ sonata by Heinrich Lang (Finale: In- 
troduction and Fugue) ; “Credo” from the E ma- 
“Sehet, Sehet welche Liebe,” by Shreck 


with extraordinary 


Richter’s 


jor mass, and 


eRe 
Owing to ill health, Professor Georg Rietschel, director 
of the New Bach Society, has been forced to resign his 


Dr. Hermann Kretzchmar has been elected 
The Berlin 
Prof. Georg Schumann, the proceeds 
production in the Berlin Garri- 


office, and Prof. 
to take his place. 
through its director, 
of the ‘Matthew Passion” 
son Kirche, amounting to 4,536 marks for the improvement 
of and addition to the Bach birthplace and museum in 
Eisenach. 


Singakademie has sent 


nrRre 
Much interest is being shown in the coming performance 
of “Traviata” at the Leipsic City Opera, in which Frida 
Hempel is to sing Violetta. This young and beautiful 





artist has risen rapidly to fame, being the happy een 


of one ot the most beautiful coloratura voices of the day 
In fact, a well-known teacher of singing here was heard to! 
that 


once in 


say, “such a voice is a phenomenon and only appears 


a century.” In anticipation of the coming event, 
seat in the house has been sold out. 


every 


Max Reger recently sustained a double loss in the sudden 
death of his mother and father-in-law, 


R. S 





Cecile M. Behrens, Gifted Pianist. 


Although Cecile M. 
semble 


3ehrens has been successful in en- 


laying, having appeared with Boris Hambourg, 
g g - 


the cellist, and others, she has made quite as deep an im- 


pression as,a solo pianist. The position gained by this 
artist in New York is the result of her thorough training 
and devotion to artistic principles Madame Behrens 


never in- 
dulging in eccentricities of manner and exaggeration of 
interpretation 


stands for all that is straightforward in music, 


To her the piano represents a medium for 
the presentation of compositions in a manner wholly legiti 


mate. Her highly developed technic, her musical sensi 


tiveness and keen understanding of the intent of the com 
posers she interprets, unite in finely rounded performances. 

Cecile Behrens made her first public appearance when 
At that time she was studying 


one of Kullak’s best pupils. Her 


she was seven years old. 


with Ernst Hartmann, 





CECILE M. BEHRENS. 


took Detroit 
brilliant career for the child prodigy 


debut and the critics predicted a 
Her fortu 
nately did not care to have her continue a public career at 


into 


place in 
parents 


retire 
New 
York, where the young pianist succeeded in procuring Dr 
William Mason for this 
stated that Madame Behrens is the most gifted pianist ever 


such an early age and, accordingly, she went 


ment. The family moved to Pittsburgh, and later to 


her teacher, and master once 


associated with him. 


During the past season, besides her ensemble recitals 
at Mendelssohn Hall with Boris Hambourg and later with 
Leo Schulz, Madame 
private and public in New York as well as in many 
She 


that it has been impossible for her to leave New 


recitals 
other 


Behrens has been heard in 


as a teacher 
York for 


season she ex 


Eastern cities. has been so successful 


any great length of time, However, next 


pects to arrange her work so that she can be heard in the 
West, where engagements have been offered to her 


In speaking of her work, the New York Evening Tele 


gram, of February 11, rort, said: 

The piano solos of Cecile Behrens included William Mason 
“Au Matin” and Chopin’s nocturne in F sharp Both were played 
with good technic and a good touch which brought forth their 


highest melody. 

This summer Madame Behrens is at her country home 
in Elberon, N. J., where week-end parties are delightfully 
entertained. During the week, 
for next season, but on 


she is preparing programs 


Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays, 


music is almost forgotten, and she gives herself up to th 


entertainment of her guests 


L. M. Ruben in Paris. 

L. M. Ruben, of Montreal, formerly of New York, in- 
tendant of Windsor Hall, in Montreal, has been in London 
and Paris with Mrs 
Marienbad for a month’s stay. 





Ruben. They leave at once for 


a 


FELIX FOX eunisr 


Management, J. E. FRANCKE, 24 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
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CLARENCE LUCAS 


(16 years London and Paris) 
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Vocal and Operatic Training 
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Jenaer Strasse 29, Berlin, W. 
MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 
Planist-Pedagog Concert-Pianiste 


Shall reside in BERLIN. GERMANY, after September 1, A. C. 
Address un*il then, ARENSERGRING 9, WIEN Ill 


GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 
BARITONE 


Vocal Instructor 
AUGSBURGER ST. 64. BERLIN W., GERMANY 


GINSBURG 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST NOW IN EUROPE 


MORATTI 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
s For four years the only assistant of the lale G. B. LAMPERTI 


Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W. Prager St., 11 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Authorized representative of 


LESCHETIZ2KY 


Berchtesgadener St. 24 Berlin W., Germany 


E, POTTER FRISSELL 


Leschetizky Method 


For ten ;ears a highly successful teacher of this famous 
method. Certificated and highly endorsed. Pupils ap- 
pear frequently in public recitals before a musical audi- 
ence. Special attention to Teacher’s Course; also to piano 
harmony and theory. Apply, Eisenstuckstr. 16, Dresden, 
A Germany. 


King Clark 
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Kurfiirstendamm 63, Berlin, W. 
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[Artists contemplating American engagements 
can secure valuable practical advice by consulting 
Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The 
Musical Courier.| 


30, Rue Marseur (CuAmps-Etysees), | 
Cable and Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Delmaheide-Paris,” 
Paris, June 12, 1911 
At the National Academy of Music, the Opéra: first 


representation of “Sibéria,” a lyrical drama in three acts 
Music by Umberto Giordano, the libretto by M. Illica, and 
Paul Milliet. <A vulture, 
Gleby, meets the young and beautiful Stéphana, and hav 
Alexis Frouwor 
In the mud of the rich courtesan’s life is hidden pure geld, 
the A cruel chance reveals to 
the latter the taint of his beloved. He breaks in upon the 


French adaptation by human 


ing satisfied his lust, sells her to Prince 


her love for officer Vassili. 


Prince Alexis’ card party and kills him. As a banished 
criminal Vassili has to undergo all the horrors of life on 
the great Siberian road. As the living chain advances over 
the snow toward the post station, emotions are aroused by 
a peculiar, low pitched, quavering sound, neither singing, 
chanting nor wailing for the dead, but a blending of all 
three. The prisoners are giving expression to their grief, 
misery and despair, and are making a mournful appeal for 
During the brief halt in the log village a troika drives 
With a 
ery of “Vassili,” Stéphana clasps her exiled lover, and 
from that moment all that is pure gold in the love of man 
Gleby, the malig 
nant force, once again crosses Stéphana’s path, and in her 


pity. 


up and a woman springs out, scanning each face. 


und woman binds these two until death 
chosen exile with Vassili he covets once again the beau- 


tiful woman. The music admirably expresses all the vehe- 
mence, anger, hatred and utter disdain of the tempter, and 
the the passionate between 
When the Easter bells ring 


sad and mournful, sing a supremely 


unquenchable love, in scene 
Stéphana, Vassili and Gleby 
out, human voices, 
touching melody ere human lips give and return the silent, 
It is the moment chosen by Vassili 
for 
evil seems to triumph, for at Gleby’s orders the soldiers 
the but through the muskets’ smoke 


the dying Stéphana, 


solemn Easter kiss 


and Stéphana to make a dash freedom. Once again 


hire upon 
rings 
Siberia, the land of suffering, which love had glorified into 


runaways; 


clear the voice of blessing 


blessed peace 
nme 
It may be remembered that Giordano’s work, given at 
Sarah-Bernhardt in of Italian 


the Theatre 1905 


opera), was most gratifyingly noticed 


(season 
Its genuine, pathetic 
emotion, its scenes taken from popular Russian music, its 
accent of sincerity throughout, make “Sibéria” a welcome 
The 
of “Siberia” was skilfully executed by Lina 
Muratore, M. Dangés, Mile. Campredon, MM 


addition from Italy to the musical repertory at Paris. 
interpretation 
Cavalieri, M 


Dubois, Cerdan, Nansen and Triadon. Paul Vidal directed 
choruses and orchestra with perfect art 
RRR 
The “KRhinegold” began the presentations of the 


It is the first 
has been given in 


Nibelungen Lied" at the Opéra on June 10. 
time that the 
Paris 


vho has 


tetralogy in its entirety 
Félix Weingartner, 
tHe Wirection of the first cycle or 
eries of representations, Was enthusiastically welcomed by 


on tour consecutive evenings 


undertake n 


i full house. Artists and orchestra were equally applaud 
ed. MM. Van Dyck and Delmas, Duclos, Gresse, Journet, 
Roselly, Fabert, Nansen, Mlles. Mati, Campredon, Charny, 
Gall, Laute-Brun, Lapeyrette, composed a perfect whole. 
On Sunday, June 11, “The Valkyrie,” with Mesdames 
Bréval, Daumas, Mati, Laute-Brun, Caro-Lucas, Campre- 
don, Goulancourt, Dubois-Langer, Olivier, Charny, MM. 
Swolfs, Delmas, Journet, formed the second evening of 
the first cyck Tomorrow, Tuesday evening, “Siegfried” 
will be given, with MM. Dalmoreés, Delmas, Fabert, Duclos, 
Paty, Miles. Grandjean, Charny, B. Mendés, “Twilight of 
the Gods” (“Le Crépuscule des Dieux”) will be given on 


Thursday. Other performances at the Opéra this week 
ire: Monday (tonight), “Sibéria” and the ballet “Espafia” ; 
Wednesday, “Roméo et Juliette”; Friday, Sibéria” and 
Espafia “ RRR, 

At the Opéra-Comique: Sunday (matinee), “Thérése” 
ind “Le Voile du Bonheur”; (soiree), “Carmen”; Monday, 


L’Ancétre,” 
Wednesday, 
“Carmen ; 


“La Princesse Jaune”; Tuesday, “Werther” ; 
“Macbeth”; Thursday, “Manon”; Friday, 
Saturday, “Thérése,” “Le Voile du Bonheur.” 
eRe 
Gaité Lyrique: “Paysans et Soldats,” “Don Quichotte,” 
“Le Barbier de Séville” and “Le Coeur de Floria,” etc. 
. RRR 
Trianon-Lyrique : “Les Mousquetaires au Convent,” “Les 
Amours du Diable,” “Les Cloches de Corneville,” “Véro- 
nique,” “Miss Helyett” and other favorites. 
nme 
Vaudeville Theatre: “Le Comte de Luxembourg,” “La 
Belle Risette,” Baron,” “Beggar Student” and a 
succession of Austrian operettes by a well balanced visiting 
company from the Blue Danube capital. 


“Gypsy 


nere 
Chatelet Theatre: Russian bailet. 
nme 


A well known French critic offers a tiny voiced protest 
to this influx of foreign operg and operette music at this 
He says: “People are beginning to complain; some 
French operettes and a French ballet or two would not be 


time. 


displeasing, even to those foreigners who come to Paris to 
see what is Parisian. This suggestion is in no way mis- 
placed nationalism; but, so far as possible, one ought to 
offer visitors to Paris something else than the products of 
them in fashion.” 
The program should be a little more French. 

n-ne 


Mr. Goodrich and his talented wife have recently given 


their own country set before French 


several practical illustrations of their interesting methods 
of instruction in music. The guests expressed much sur- 
prise that such results could be produced in so short a 
period. The main points commented upon were the agree- 
able tone quality, readiness in memorizing, transposing, 
reading at sight, clear understanding of harmony and analy- 
Owing to this broad general instruction, the pupils 
play with a repose and understanding quite unusual as well 
as agreeable. One young lady showed such progress at 
the end of a term that all present supposed she had been 
studying a year. She played two solos, memorized an 
étude by Wieck in ten minutes, and read at sight the primo 
part of a Léw duet. All this is an indirect result of Mr. 
Goodrich’s theory that “music being purely artistic and 
invisible, is spiritual, and almost wholly controlled by 
mental action.” The experience of our greatest pianists 
seems to confirm this idea. Mrs. Goodrich has manifested 
a good deal of pedagogic genius in working out these 
theories logically and applying them to even the youngest 
pupils. Mr, Goodrich frankly admits that this supple- 
mentary work and its remarkable adaptability is one which 
no man could have accompiished with equal success, The 
last demonstration was given principally by Mrs. Goodrich 
and consisted firstly of some interesting tests in auricular 
The pupils named by ear such characteristic 
styles as thematic, lyric, harmonic, canonic, antiphonal and 
bravura, and distinguished the many forms that 
played, even giving the exact title of Jungmann’s “Spanish 
Serenade”—though they never before had heard it. Most 
of the demonstrations were made by the Misses Mary and 
Mildred Benton. With the exception of two selections 
from the old classics, the program numbers were from 
Mrs 
these were composed principally to illustrate the method 
her. 
effect, and extend over the entire keyboard, thus encour- 
aging and stimulating pupils to more artistic endeavors. 


$18. 


analysis. 


were 


Goodrich’s synthetic series of piano pieces, because 


devised by They are easily memorized, pleasing in 


rhe musicale closed with a fascinating piano duo, com- 
posed for the Misses Benton by their teacher. Refresh- 
ments and sociability concluded a delightful afternoon. 
Among the guests were H. C. Stewart, of New York; 
M. et Mme. René Jobert, Mile. Germaine, Mrs. Munn and 
Miss Alice Redewill, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Norledge, the 
Misses Huntley and Anna Goedkoop (who are studying 
here with Mr. Goodrich), Miss Drake, Mrs. Benton and 


Thomas Benton (Paris art student), Miss Massey (an 
American sculptress), Miss Acly, Dr, Richardson and 
others. 

RRR 


“Le Martyre de Saint-Sebastien,”’ the great theatrical 
and literary curiosity of the day, by Gabriele d Annunzio, 
has just been published by the firm of Calmann-Lévy. 

nner 

Last Saturday's matinee-musicale, given by Sebastian B. 
Schlesinger, at his apartment in the Avenue d’Antin, pre- 
Nordica the brilliant attraction of an 
uncommonly interesting program, and on which occasion 
the charming voice of Berthe Mérol and the clever piano 
playing of Germaine Arnaud were again much enjoyed by 


sented Lillian as 


a large audience, among whom were: Comte et Comtesse 
de Pourtalés, Comtesse de Coétlogon, Lady Drummond, 


Madame Marchesi, Madame Valda, Madame Lamperti, 
M. et Madame Garmendia, Charles Holman-Black, Ma- 
dame Vautier, M. Iselin and others. 

nme, 


Just before the curtain went up on “Coppélia,” at the 
Paris Opéra the other evening, sixteen of the dancers 
engaged in this ballet left the stage and declared they 





would not take part in the performance. It was then de- 
cided to give the second part of the ballet, in which the 
strikers did not appear. The strike had been provoked by 
the appointment of an assistant stage manager to whom 
exception was taken. 
RRR 

Eleonora de Cisneros, the well known mezzo-soprano of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, is mourning the 
loss of her mother, Mrs. John C. Broadfoot, late of New 
York, who died suddenly, on June 3, at her Paris home, 
in the Avenue Montaigne (Champs-Elysées). The burial 
took place at the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise. Deceased 
was much beloved by her friends, whose deep sympathy is 
extended to the daughter in her great bereavement. 

Detma-HeE Ibe. 





Madame Devine to Sail July 1. 


Doria Devine will follow several of her pupils to Europe. 
Blanche Duffieid, one of the most successful of the Devine 
pupils, already is in London winning golden opinions by 
he: beautiful voice and method, Madame Devine has en- 
gaged passage on the White Star steamer Baltic, which 
sails:from New York July 1. She will go first to London 
and then will travel leisurely, visiting Paris, Munich, Ber- 
lin and later, Rome. If she has time Madame Devine may 
revisit some of her old friends in Italy with whom she has 
corresponded regularly since her student days with the 
elder Lamperti in Milan. Besides Miss Duffield, Madame 
Devine has two other pupils in Europe who want her ad- 
vice this summer, but while abread Madame Devine will 
not teach. 

To a Musica Courier representative, Madame Devine 
said: “This time | am going for a rest. What traveling 
| do will be free from all haste, and I certainly shall give 
no lessons. This has been my best season in New York, 
and when | return in October I expect to tell you more 
about what my pupils will do during the season of IgII- 
1912. Mlle. de Rosa, who was Emma Trentini’s under- 
study in ‘Naughty Marietta’ last season, will assume the 
stellar part in this production next season with the road 
company As you may remember, Mlle. de Rosa sang the 


title part in New York when Miss Trentini was indis- 
posed,” 
Madame Devine will be back in her studio in the 


Metropolitan Opera House the first week in October. In 
the meantime all letters, applications, etc. may be sent to 
that address. 





Josef Lhevinne’s Success. 
Warm words of praise for Josef Lhévinne are found in 
che following criticism of his playing: 


The fifth subscription given in the large hall of the 
Society Konkordia presented a mixed program of vocal and instru- 
mental offering great variety, and especial interest was 
aroused among our music loving public by the engagement of a dis- 
tinguished soloist to aid in the execution of this program, the biil 
liant pianist, Josef Lhevinne, of Berlin. This worthy representant 
of his profession had chosen for his first appearance here Ludwig 
van Beethoven's titanic E flat major concerto, op. 73, a work ot 
which the literature of music 
The thoroughly artistic, 
concise and pure style of his execution, indicative of rare musical 
power and clearness in musical interpretation, supported by a brilliant 
technic, immensely contributed to making this principal item of his 
program a great success, and so refined and in every respect perfect 
a performance necessarily aroused enthusiasm. The rondo may be 
mentionéd as being particularly effective, the interpretation of which, 
full of profound feeling and temperament, completely carried away 
the audience, so that the distinguished artist was rewarded by en- 
thusiastic applause. The effect of Beethoven’s concerto for the 
piano was all the more impressive on account of the excellent and 
artistic manner in which the municipal orchestra under the direction 
of our royally appointed conductor, Richard Stronck, accompanied 
the pianist. The fullness of sound and vigor which characterized 
his recital were augmented by the excellent reproduction of the 
hard and rugged accounts of Beethoven’s obstinate and _ titanic 
nature. The artist was no less pleasing in Chopin’s selected solos 
for the piano, which, thanks to his perfect technic, his fiery tem- 
perament and his great mastery of form, were admirably rendered, 
displaying his virtuosity to full advantage, so that once again he 
earned warm applause.—Volks Zeitung for West Germany, Febru 
ary 23, 1911. 


concert 


items, 


imperishable beauty and grandeur, 
recognizes as one of its great achievements. 





Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton in Maine. 

The summer term of the Lamperti School of Vocal Mu- 
sic, of Portland, Me., began Monday, June 26. Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe Caperton’s professional engagements in New York 
and Philadelphia prevented the opening of the school on 
June 15, which is the usual date for beginning the season. 

The studios of the Lamperti summer school are the spa- 
cious rooms of the Virgil Clavier School, situated in the 
Baxter Building on Congress street. These rooms are 
large, airy and well equipped. The concert hall affords 
opportunity for testing the power of the voice and the abil- 
ity of the student to sing, during student days, before an 
audience. The lecture-recitals are a feature of the Lam- 
perti summer school and will be especially interesting this 
year, for, besides the many pupils from Pertland, Can- 
ada and the Southern States, Mrs. Caperton will be assist- 
ed by several of her professional pupils, who are returning 
to study with her in Portland. 
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NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devcted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and THe Mvu- 
SICAL CourIER reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe MusicaL 
CourIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 


The Boston Music Company, Boston. 

Four SonGs For Mepium Voice, op. 86. By Huco Kaun. 

While playing the strange harmonies of these songs we 
were reminded of a recent remark in a German critical 
essay, quoted by Edgar Stillman-Kelley in THe Musicau 
Courier of June 21: “What are we coming to? Even the 
most hideous jumble of tones fails to attract.” We repeat 
that we were reminded of that quotation. But it would be 
overstepping the mark to say that Hugo Kaun’s harmonies 
are a hideous jumble of tones. They are often a beautiful 
jumble of tones, sometimes peculiar, occasionally weird, 
and harsh, though never anything but some kind of jumble. 
There is no sequence of keys, or conventional formality 
about this music. The solid form of a balanced and reg- 
ular melody has been thrown to the winds. The composer 
has laid great stress on the declamation of the poet’s lines 
and his music has had to adapt itself as best it could to the 
accents and stress of the syllables. The music is a kind of 
running commentary on the falling and rising emotions of 
the poems. It is, in fact, of the most modern character, 
and would be as equally unintelligible to the contrapuntist 
Bach as to the melodist Bellini. 

lo speak in technical terms, we might describe this 
music as consisting mostly of irregular resolutions of 
secondary chords of the seventh, and of altered chords, 
with odd rhythms, and uneven phrases. Yet it is by no 
means musical anarchy. There is an air of poetic distinc- 
tion and a serious earnestness in Hugo Kaun’s utterances 
which place them very high among the best of modern art 
songs. The songs have both German and English texts. 

The names of the four songs to which we have reference 
are, “Staff and bundle in my hand,” “Ask me no more,” 
“The Vagabond,” “We Sat by the Wayside.” 


Carl Fisher, New York. 


“ANGELUS,” FOR PIANO. By J. P. LUDEBUEHL. 

This is a pleasing solo of medium difficulty, offering 
plenty of scope for wide spread and effective chords for 
the left hand. The second section of the composition de- 
pends for its effect on a broad, singing melody in the part 
of the piano that sustains well, accompanied by chords 
above it in the manner of Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” It was 
this effect that made Thalberg’s performances so wonder- 
ful to the audiences of his day to whom the effect was 
new. 

“Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” a song by the same composer, has 
an insinuating rhythm and a facile melody which is quite 
free from anything conventional. In fact, its unevenness 
of phrase may diminish its chance of becoming popular, 
for the popular.taste likes tunes that can be broken up into 
regular four bar sections, of which sections there are some 
that resemble other sections, In other words, the popular 
taste prefers the musical equivalent of rhymed poetry 
rather than the declamatory sentences of blank verse. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York. 
Two Sones, “Love’s WitcHery” AND “THE Purest ONE OF 
Aut.” By J. P. LUDEBUEHL. 

The first song is somewhat too innocently simple and 
naive. We fear the unvarying smooth rhythm of this 
“Love’s Witchery” will prove somewhat monotonous. The 
words, however, do not call for anything grand, tragic or 
fervent, and the placid music is not at all unsuitable. “The 
Purest One of All” is suggestive of the style and treatment 


of Rubinstein’s “Du bist wie eine Blume,” and, like it, is 
meditative and of a purely lyrical character. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
“Boy o’ Dreams,” SonG WritTEN AND Composep sy J. C. 
Macy. 

This straightforward ballad of the semi-religious, semi- 
sentimental type, so popular in England, is a good example 
of the class to which it belongs, It has a certain “atmos- 
phere” in or about it that makes it attractive. The gen- 
eral impression of the poem and the music is pleasant, but 
if we had to write out in prose the exact meaning of the 
words we should be obliged to confess our inability to 
know what they were all about. Who is the boy o’ dreams 
anyhow? 

“Absence,” song by Alfred E. Little, is a tender little 
melody set to a finely felt poem by Catherine Young Glen. 
It is simple, easy and natural, free from any attempt at 
display and fine writing, and quite artistic in its artlessness 

“Where the Roses Were,” song by W. Franke-Harling. 
If there is anything unsatisfactory in this song it is the 
unevenness of the melody phrases. There are three-bar 
and four-bar phrases irregularly mixed. together which 
cause a lack of decided rhythm and uncertain cadences. 
Of course, this is not technically wrong any more than it 
is illegal for a man to limp in walking. But the effect is 
not altogether satisfactory to the hearer. For this the 
composer is not to be blamed as much as the poet, unless 
Now, the 
poem is, in sentiment, eminently suitable for music, as are 


we blame the composer for selecting his poem. 


many sonnets of Shakespeare, and many stanzas of Byron’s 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” and “Don Juan.” But, 
though these lines are suitable in sentiment, they are of 
the very awkward meter known as pentameter. This pe- 
culiar meter of 5 feet to the line, while excellent for the 
best English poetry, is almost always undesirable in a song 
lyric. Music very unwillingly conforms itself to pentame- 
ter verse. If any of our readers can point out to us a 
really fine and satisfactory vocal composition set to a pen- 


tameter verse we shall be grateful. 





Burmeister Pupils Play in Berlin. 

A number of Richard Burmeister’s most advanced pupils, 
mostly Americans, gave a recital on May 31, in Burmeis 
ter’s sumptuous studio, in Berlin, Derflinger str. 20a, The 
program was as follows: 

Italian Concerto ee eedeyesscersacnsenes ..-Bach 
Viola Beck. of Texas 
Fantasy in D minor........... 
Hilda Padhe, of ‘Obisheme. 
Sonata, op. 110....... énheeseussedecpees 
Mz sda Polheim, of Russia. 
Concerto in G minor......... 
Mabelle Baird, of Providence, R. I. 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 6 


. Mozart 


Beethoven 


. Mendelssohn 


cae ceees ‘ . Liszt 
Gustav Illmer, of Baltimore. 

The performances came fully up to the high standard 
of instruction which one is accustomed to find with Bur- 
meister’s pupils, and were appreciated and loudly applauded 
by a critical audience composed of lovers of art and promi- 
nent people of Berlin society. Next season Mr, Burmeister 
will give a public students’ concert in one of Berlin’s big 


halls. 





Experiments in giving free municipal concerts in Mil 
waukee have brought out the fact that the people really 
prefer good music to trash.—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Will remain in Paris all summer 


THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and William Mason 
119 Rue de La Tour ‘XVie) : - PARIS 








Teacher ot 
Singing 








* LIDDLE =" 
WisttS WAYNE 


39 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceeyu), Paria 


vim Ma >" ER SZ 


398 Rue Joulfroy, Paris 
TEACHER OF THE ART OF SINGING 
Based upon a Study of the Science of Sounds 
American Representative: SIGNOR PERUGINI, 14 Lesiegtee Avenue, Sew Terk 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Parig will 

find a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of all 

kinds—vocal and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIQ’S 

Sheet Music House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the Boulevard. 

Representative of Schott, Simrock and others. 
Telephone: 108-14 


SEAGLE, Baritone "*.s"" 


Amertean Season, September te June, 1911-12 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, ETC. 
Management: CHAS. WAGNER 
Core of ST PAUL SYMPHORY ORCHESTRA St. Paul, Mine. 


Summer School of Vocal Music 
Madame von 


America’s representative of the great Garcia Method. 
Announces her usual Summer Sehool at 
POINT CHAUTAUQUA <« - New York 
Repertoire, L thods of teaching, Operatic 
and Oratorio Tradition, Interpretation, Reeitais. 
Address tor particulars, 301 WEST 57th ST... NEW YORK 
Opens June 26th 


UCKSTONE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
Interpretation Finish 
NEW YORK 


163 West 76th Street 














aPawne 














Tel, 7493 Schuyler 





Guartes WW .GLARK 


American Tour April and May, 1911 


Address, REDPATH CONCERT BUREAU CO.,Cable Bidg., Chicage BARITONE 


12 Rue Leonard de 
Vinel, Parte 





LAMPERTI-WALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Assisted by M. GEORGES MOUSIKANT, Formerly Répétiteur with Frank King Clark in Paris 
160 Boulevard Malesherbes 
(Place Wagram) PARIS, FRANCE 
All Communications to be Addressedto MME. GIULIA VALDA 











Sr. Louis, Mo., June 20, 1911 


Lovers of grand opera in St. Louis are glad to know that 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will appear during the 
coming season at the Odeon, a much more attractive place 
respect the Although the en- 
not until the first week in January, the sale 
are taking advantage of an 


n every than Coliseum 
gagement ts 
has already opened, and many 
to secure season tickets. 


RnRe 


rhe graduating exercises of the Beethoven Conservatory 
took the Odeon, Thursday evening. 
Forty-three students received diplomas, and gold medals 
The program 


early opportunity 


of Music place at 


were awarded to twelve post graduates. 
was necessarily a long one but was much enjoyed by those 
present, the audience remaining until the close. The num- 
bers were well selected and performed, especially the vocal 
solos by Patti Patterson, Meta Freund, Marguerite Freed- 


man and Sophia Golland Che duet from “Aida,” sung 


by Rose Goldsmith and Edna Starr with fine effect, was 
much appreciated. Mr. Wall, who has been in charge ot 
the vocal department but two years, has made splendid 
progress with his pupils. The two violinists of the even- 
ing were Lillian Goldstein and Arthur Baron, both chil- 
dren of remarkable talent. There were several piano solos 


and concertos and four very fine double quintets, 
Rene 


Ernest Prang Stamm, director of the Stamm School ot 


Music, has accepted the position as organist and choir- 
master at the church of the Holy Communion, The choir 
of twenty-five voices, gained a fine reputation under the 
able direction of Alfred G, Robyn several years ago. It 


evident the standard of excellence will be maintained 
under Mr. Stamm’s directorship. 
nme 

\ synopsis as follows of the different programs to be 


given during the four days’ meeting of the Missouri State 
Mus the 


readers of 


Association may be interesting to 


MusicaL Courier: 


Peachers 
Pte 


luesds examination for certificates 


2 p. m., address by 


iy, June 27, 9 a. m., 
for teachers of piano, Nathan Sacks; 
William John Hall; 3 p concert by Nannie Louise 
Wright, Fayette, Mo. (pianist), H. B. Schuler, Trenton, 


Mo, (baritone), Wort S. Morse, Kansas City, Mo. (violin- 


m., 


ist), Mrs. Charles Daley, St. Louis (soprano), Clara 
Meyer (pianist); 815 p. m., concert by Mrs, George 
Leonard Gold, St. Louis (organist), Robert Strine, St. 
Louis (baritone), E. R. Kroeger, St. Louis (pianist), Mrs. 
Irene C, Dobyne, St. Louis (soprano), Nathan Sacks, St. 
Louis (pianist) ; 9.30 p. m., reception to officers and mem- 


of the association in chapel of church, 
Wednesday, June 28, 9 a. m., business meeting; Io a. m., 


ber 


demonstration of public school music; 11 a, m., round 
table piano, H. V. Sterns, Columbia, Mo.; public school 
music, P. O. Landon, Maryville, Mo.; paper, “The De- 

opment of the Boy Voice,” by M. Teresa Finn, St. 
Louis; violin, Victor Lichtenstein, St. Louis; 2 p, m., pa- 
per Che Musical Outlook from the National Federation 
if Women's Clubs,” by Mrs. David Allan Campbell, Kan- 
is City, Mo.; 2.30 p. m., recital of Chamber Music, by 
Messers Olk, Jacob Lichtenstein, Ben Clay, Kielsmeier, 
Carl Tholl, P. G. Anton, Ed. Clay; piano trio, by Arnold 
Waechtler (violin), P. G. Anton (’cello), and H. V. 
Sterns, the composer at the piano; string quartet, Messrs. 
Lichtenstein, Clay, Tholl, and Ed. Clay; quintet, Messrs. 
Lichtenstein, Clay, Tholl and Ed. Clay, with Mrs. David 


piano; 4.30 p. m. paper and dis- 
Alexander Hennemann, St, Louis, and W. M. 


K. Kreigshauber at the 


cussions, by 


Pommer, Columbia, Mo.; 8.15 p. m., concert, by Herbert 
Krumm, St. Joseph, Mo, (pianist), Arion Club, Webster 
Groves, Mo., Walter Green, St. Louis, Mo. (baritone), 
Mrs. D. K. Kreigshauber, St. Louis, Mo. (pianist), Mrs. 
Georgia Lee Cunningham, St. Louis (soprano), Carolyn 
A. All St. Louis (organist), George Sheffield, St. Louis 
(tenor) 

lhursday, June 29, excursion on the river 9.30 to 5 p. m., 

irtesy of A. F. Mengel Music Company; 8.15 p. m., 

wert and lecture, Miss Vera Schleuter (pianist), Miss 
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Hedwig Fritch, St. Louis (soprano), Miss Gertrude Gra- 
ham, Kansas City, Mo. (lecture). 

Friday, June 30; 9 a. m., business meeting; Io a, m., 
round tables; organ, Frederick W. Mueller, Tarkio, Mo. ; 
voice, William John Hall, St. Louis; 11.30 a. m., piano re- 
cital by George Buddeus, St. Louis; 2 p. m., organization 
of Missouri Chapter, American Guild of Organists; 3.30 
p. m., organ recital. by Edward Kreiser, Kansas City, 
Mo.; 815 p. m., concert, Mrs, Carl J. Luties, St. Louis, 
Mrs. James T. Quarles, St. Louis, Mrs. W. K. Stannard, 
St. Louis, Mrs. Lula Kunkle Burg, St. Louis, Mrs. Gertrude 
D. Quarles, St. Louis, Mrs. A. I. Epstein, St. Louis, choir 
of Pigrim Congregational Church, choir of Lindell Avenue 
M. E. Church, and Mrs. Blanch C, Wyer, Kirkwood, Mo. 

RRR, 

Lelia Blake Hughs, of St. Louis, has just signed a con- 
tract with F. C. Whitney to sing the leading role in “The 
Chocolate Soldier” next season. She will go abroad for 
three months of study in Paris and Milan, returning to 
New York about September 15. Since her return from 
Europe, about a year ago, Miss Hughs has done much 
singing in New York and the South. 

Rene 

The Strassberger Conservatory of Music held its annual 
Commencement Exercises at the Olympic Theatre, Sun- 
day afternoon and evening, Twenty-five students grad- 
uated in the teachers’ course, fifteen in the students’ 
course, and four in the artists’ course. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience filled the theatre to capacity and en- 
joyed fully the long program, many remaining through 
the entire afternoon and evening. It would be impossible 
to single out special numbers for commendation as the 
program was splendidly arranged, and so well performed, 
that each one participating deserves his or her share of the 
praise offered by those in attendance. To graduate from 
the Strassberger Conservatory is an honor that those who 
receive diplomas fully appreciate, and the fact that the 
school is growing every year, speaks well for those sent 
forth to illustrate by their future work the teaching they 
have received at the hands of the many artists employed to 
give instruction at this school. 

RR 

A program of unusual interest was played June Io by 
Samuel Bollinger’s graduating class at the Strassberger 
Conservatory. Among the numbers were, symphonic poem, 
“Les Colides,” by Franck (two pianos), and the Mendels- 
sohn B minor Brillant,” with Mr. Bollinger 
playing the orchestral part on a second piano. Edna Mur- 
ray, a former artist-pupil, was the guest of honor and she 
contributed several numbers. 

nRe 

Agnes Gray, the violinist, will sail for Europe on June 
24, in company with a number of teachers from the Monti- 
cello Seminary where Miss Gray has charge of the string 
Isope. McCarMIck. 


“Capriccio 


department. 





Ralph Ginsburg, American Violinist. 
Unless all prophecies fail, Ralph Ginsburg, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., a youth of seventeen, will make his mark as a 











RALPH GINSBURG, 


American violinist. 


violin virtuoso. Although of Russian extraction, Master 
Ginsburg was born in this country, and he has the right 





to be called an American violinist. He showed a very 
strong inclination for music, and more especially for the 
violin, at an early age, and he began the study of the violin 
with Arnold Krause in his native city, Los Angeles. 
Krause, a pupil of César Thomson and an excellent violin- 
ist, soon recognized that the boy was destined for some- 
thing unusual, so he advised him to go to Germany to 
complete his studies. Last year, accompanied by his 
mother and younger sister, who is a very gifted pianist 
now studying with Waldemar Liitschg, young Ginsburg 
went to Berlin and placed himself under the tutelage of 
Alexander Petschnikoff, the distinguished Russian violin- 
ist. Peischnikoff was at once struck by the body and 
volume of the boy’s tone and also at his great natural 
aptitude for acquiring technic. During the past winter the 
youth has been hard at work on repertory under Petschni- 
koft’s guidance, and it is his intention to continue his stud- 
ies under him for two years more. Petschnikoff is very 
enthusiastic over the boy’s gifts and prospects, and other 
musical authorities in Berlin who have heard him play 
share in the Russian’s enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile, Master Ginsburg realizes that he is still a 
pupil and that he still has much to learn, and therein is 
revealed his excellent judgment. There seem to be united 
in young Ginsburg, however, all the requisites of a great 
violinist, and if he continues to develop as he has begun, a 
brilliant future seems assured him. 





Nettie Snyder’s Work in St. Paul. 
The “Twin Cities,” St. Paul and Minneapolis, have a 
marked musical “atmosphere” and much of this is due to 
the activity of women like Nettie Snyder. Mrs. Snyder is 
a musical manager who has brought some of the greatest 
attractions to St. Paul and Minneapolis. She resides in 
the former city, but is quite as well known in the latter. 
Among the artists and organizations which she has brought 
into her territory must be mentioned the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company (five performances) and one big Sunday 
night concert given by artists of the company. The Rus- 
sian Dancers appeared in both cities under Mrs. Snyder's 
management, and Tetrazzini sang in Minneapolis under 
Mrs. Snyder’s direction to one of the largest audiences 
ever assembled in the Northwest. The house was 
out and, in order to satisfy the clamor of music lovers who 
wished to hear the great diva, the resourceful manager ar- 
ranged to have 500 of the overflow sit on the stage. 

The international song recital, which interested many 
musical centers, was given both in St, Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, under Mrs. Snyder's direction. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s song cycle, “The Morning of the Year,” was sung 
by artists engaged by Mrs. Snyder, and the work was given 
from memory after holding rehearsals for three months. 


sold 





Max Pauer's Versatility. 


The following criticisms from Carlsruhe and Berlin 
testify to Max Pauer’s many and commanding musicianly 
and pianistic qualities: 


Pauer is a pianist of great technical abilities, the highly gifted 
musician, however, always carrying off the victory over the virtuoso. 
He owns carefulness of style, a well-nigh unerring sureness, ele- 
gant phrasing and warmth of feeling. 
reproduction of the tone creation, in 


His execution is a complete 
which he into 
the slightest detail, reviving it as the composer origirally meant it 
to be When Pauer the keyboard. he calls 
forth the conviction that a genuine, veritable musician, a man of 
great mentality and depth of motion is performing.—Badische Han 
delszeitung, Karlruhe. 


has entered 


construed. touches 





Max Pauer develops more and more into one of our most eminent 


pianists. I could only hear him in the virtuosi pieces of his pro 
gram. The way he combined marvelous technical abilities with 
genuine musical interpretation in Scharwenka’s interesting varia 


tions in D minor, in studies by Henselt and works by Liszt was 
wholly remarkable.—Dr. Schmidt, 
Berlin. 


Leopold terliner Tageblatr, 





Osborne-Hannah Re-engaged for Chicago Opera. 
Jane Osborne-Hannah, one of the prime donne of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, has been 
re-engaged for the entire season of 1911-1912. Madame 
Osborne-Hannah, it will be remembered, made a successful 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, and that led to 
her engagement with the Chicago company last season. 





Vienna Opera. 

The season at the Imperial Opera House ended its last 
week as follows: Sunday, June 11, “Rheingold”; June 12, 
“Rosenkavalier” ; June 13, “Pelleas et Melisande” : June 14, 
“Walkie”; June 15, closed; June 16, “Susanna’s Secret” ; 
June 17, “Siegfried” ; and last opera, June 18, “Tiefland.” 





Scheidemantel Retires, 

After twenty-five years at the Dresden Royal Opera, the 
singer, Karl Scheidemantel, has retired permanently from 
the stage. He will locate at Weimar, where he will give 
singing lessons, co-operating with the Dresden Opera 
an honorary member. 
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CARL DEIS 


VOICE PRODUCTION INTERPRETATION 
251 West End Ave., near 724 St., New York Tel., 5238 Colambus 


Henrietta MIGHELSON ems: 


Managemeat: E. KUESTER, 25 West 42d Street 





SARA SIMPSON wait! | 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York 


DOROTHEA THULLEN 


Management, ANTONIA'S: SAWYER, Tae a New York 








DAN BEDDOE zc 


THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 
1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


Mm. de RIGAU D vec 


Zeocher i Bagg Langendorff, Metropolitan and Berlin Operas; 

joston Opera; Elmanoa Francis, Mme. Sherry 

Opera . Row orks Fanny ioe Savage Opera; Mme. Santa 

relli, “at 4 Italian Opera Ci Olive Scholey, Mabel Leggett, 
Clementine Tetedoux and many -b.. in concert. 

THB LINLAUGH, Broadway, near 100th Street New York 


Society of Authors, Composers and Pub- 
lishers of Music, Inc. 


Representing th 
“Société des ha, Compositeurs et_Editeurs de Musique,” 
10 Rue Chaptal, Paris, France. 
Head Offices, 12 ts Broadway, New York, Rooms 401-406-407. 
Phone, Madi ison Square 6293. 
OVIDE ROBILLARD. Managing Director. 


BALRNSTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York: 336 West 58th Street 
Tel., Columbus 6593 
Philadelphia Studio: 207 Fuller Building 


a WASHBURN == 


Nashville, Tenn. 


AUSTIN 


MANAGEMENT OF 
RENARD & SHAW 
ved oy 25 West 42nd Street, N. Y. City 

Be bY Personal Address, 133 East 34th Street 


























Azmazors 








: McLELLAN === 


ELLA BACHUS- BEHR 


Pianist, nen Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reter Homer, Frederic Martin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 


MARIE KERN-MULLEN 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 











CONCERTS ORATORIO RECITALS 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway 
New York 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 


For Normal Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 

Students receive free instruction in harmony, sight 
singing, the languages, physical training, stage deport 
ment, etc. Special agency for ane graduates free 
of charge. tudents received daily. 


E. Voice Specialist 
257 West 86th Street 
B. Tel., 6910 River 


HAROLD 


OSBORN SMITH 


Accompanist BONG! TOUR 1910-1911 Coach 


Personal Address: 212 West 104th Street New York 


GERVILLE- 
_REAGCHE 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Manhattan Opera House 
Por Concert Engagements Address: 
HAENSEL & JONES, One East 42d St.. New York 


TENOR 














PAUL M MORENZO -=- 





THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN PIANIST 
Greatest Liszt Player living 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 

St. James Bullding, Broadway and 26th Street 
Wew York City 





ETHEL ALTEMUS::2:: 





Marianne LAHAU 


MEZZO - SOPRANO 
©f Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Grand Opera, Paris 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1133 Broadway, New York City 





at AIT IT EIT G Milton 








‘ea and Dates Address: H. B. TURPIN. - : - Dayton, Ohio 
we City BLAGKMIAN cose PEACOCK = 
VA he VO Fe xX i nny 


Tel., Murray Hill 3701 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 





LENA DORIA 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Lamperti Method 


DEVIN 


Sole Teacher of the American Prima Donna, Blanche Duffield 


STUDIO: Metrepelitan Opera House Building. 1 1425 Broadway - - 





NEW YORK 





B oO NJ CI i THE GREATEST LIVING TENOR, SAYS: 


“I have been watching for four seasons with great interest the work of Mme. VALERI’S pupils 
and can positively affirm that Mme. VALERI is one of the few teachers who have a clear, correct 
idea of the right placement of the voice according to the Italian method. Her teaching of tone 


prodaction and breath control is faultless.’’ 


SIGNOR BONCI 





Signed, ALESSANDRO BONCI 


SIGNORA VALERI’S STUDIOS: The Buckingham, 1744-48 Broadway, Cor. 56th Street, New York — s:cwora vaveat 








RENEE SCHIEBER 


SOPRANO 
Management ANTONIA SAWYER, MEIMGPSLITAN Orca nouse suming 


- 


| FRED MARTIN css. 


PERSONAL ADORESS 1 Bast 424 Street 
532 West 111th Street © Telephone, 4936 Morningside NEW YORK 


NELSON Repertoire Buller 
EAST 82D STREET, near Madison Ave. 
*Phese 2187 Madisea Square 














vs TENOR 
Oo 

R Exsiesive Management | 
“S HAENSEL & JONES 
Ns i East 424 Street 





Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


AKRON - - - - 7 © OHIO 
Manaze ment, Quinlan International Musical. Agency 


MS SS 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Address: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
Successers to the Wolfseha Bureae 1 West 34th Street, New York 








HENRY T. FINCK, OF THE EVENING POST, 
WRITES: “MAUD POWELL IS THE GREAT- 
EST, THE MOST TEMPERAMENTAL AND 
SUCCESSFUL VIOLINIST OF HER SEX ANY- 
WHERE.” 

NOW 1911-1912 BOOKING 
H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


RUYSDAEL 


RE-ENGAGED METROPOLITAN OPERA 


HENRY SUCH 


VIOLINIST 
In America Season, 1910-11 
Management; THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS © 


The only system indorsed by the world’s renowned masters of Eu 
rope and America. Its superiority is acknowledged by all who 
know of it. 

Booklets, descriptive of the system and giving written indcrsement 
of Leschetizky, Scharwenka, De Pachmann, Busoni and others, sent 
upon application. 

MRS. CARRIE L. DUNNING 


Present Address : THE HILL, 14th Stree! PORTLAND, OREGOE 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacob: _ » Contraito, foFmerly of 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marie Rappold, So- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali 
Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co,; Heuri G. Scott, Basso, 
Manhattan Opera House; Allen C. Hinckiecy, Basso, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, Manhatten 
Opera House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, 











Germany; Rudolf Berger tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen 
Howard, contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; 
Joseph Baernstein- Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman 
Estey, contralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt 
Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Mildred P< ytter, con 
tralto; Katherine Hanford, contralto; John Young, tenor; George 


Murphy, tenor; Alfred B. Dickson, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone 
Telephone 662: Plaza. Studio: 61 East 64th Street, New York 





ZIMBALIST 


HE FAMOUS RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 
" Management : QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 





AMERICAN DEBUT 


Boston---Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
October 27-28 


FIRST APPEARANCE, NEW YORK 
Philharmonic Society, November 2-3 


Chicago---Theo. Thomas Orchestra, Nov. 24-25 





L -. 


[SARTO Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
Personal Address: 








r 
A Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway 





MARGARET ADSIT BARRELL 


CONTRALTO 
vom nae IR Fy SPECIALTY 
Pupil of George Perguss 


Management ANTONIA SAWYER, NEtearocTaN oF aOWSE puna 


HOWARD BROCKWAY 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Lecture Reeitals “*The Latest Word in Opera”’ 
IMustrated at the Piano A Great Novelty 
Management, R. B. JOHNSTON, St, James Bldg., Broadway and 26th St, New York 


RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 


Successor to the Maestro 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA LAMPERTI 


LAMPERT! SUMMER SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 


BAXTER BLDG., PORTLAND, MB. BEGINNING JUNE 15 
_ Address: THE GLADSTONE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ne. GARDNER-BARTLETI 


STUDIO—Voice Culture 
257 W. 86th Street, New York Tel. 6910 


Riverside 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 
Management: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


1] GIORGIO M. SULLI 

















Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Rein 
hold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco 


and other well-known singers of Grand 

Opera or Concerts. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, Metropoll- 
tan Opera House Buliding, New York 

(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

Recitals in Mendelssohn Hall 

se —- for ar - eg pupils 


Public 
thre eo * 





for 
uanoman PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 


GIACOMO GINSBURG 


BARITONE 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, and Opera 
Management: ADOLPHE STERNBERG, 238 W. 75th St., New York 


GIACOMO GINSBURG TEACHER of 


SINGING 
TEACHER OF BERNARDO OLSHANSKY, 


the Russian Baritone 
f the Beston Opera Co.; ENRICO ARESON, dramatic tenor of the 
Bosto m Opera Co - Mme. Helena Hastreiter, the famous American 
ontralto; Mme. Rosa Heilig, the well-known vocal instructor; 
BASTIDO, the renowned concert and oratorie bass-baritone; O. 
Blumenthal, BASSO of the Constantinople Opera House, and others. 


STUDIO: 


238 West 75th St., between Broadway and West End Ave., N. Y. C. 
Telephone, 7399 Columbus 








PUBLICATIONS OF 


G. SCHIRMER 


adNcC.) 


3 East 43d Street 
JUST PUBLISHED 


CONCERTO IN G MINOR 


OP. 17 


By ARNE OLDBERG 


Piano and Orchestra. 


New York 


For 
Arranged for 2 Pianos (in Score) 
orchestra accompaniment arranged as a sec 


ond piano) 


Net $3.00 


American musician 
distinctive brilliant piasoforte 
Sonata was played at Carnegie Hall this January 
by Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler) will undoubt- 
edly a valuable addition to the small list of 
the Piano Concertos. 


Concerto, written by an 


talent (whose 


prove 


really worthy present-day 





1273 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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MARGARETE GOETZE-KELLNER IN AMERICA. 








Margarete Goetz-Kellner, the European lieder and ora- 
will make debut in America the end of 
this month at the convention of the New York State 
Music Asociation which will be held in Buffalo. 
Madame Goetz-Kellner is a soprano and the music critics 
of the Old World have written learnedly on the beauty of 
musical attainments. 

Madame Goetz-Kellner 
under the management of 
This 
Op- 


torio singer, her 


Teachers 


her unusual 
(IQII-I1912), 
tour of America, 
Mills, by giving a recital in New York. 

artist comes of a family and she had rare 
portunities for study and then, too, she has lived in a mu- 
The study of the piano for 


her voice and 

Next 
begin her 
Bradford 


season will 


musical 


sical environment all her life. 
many years developed her musical powers, 

Margarete was born in Diedenhofen (Lorraine). 
Her father was an officer in the Army, and 
after the annexation of Hanover, in 1866, continued to hold 


Goetze 
Hanoverian 


his portfolio in the Prussian Army, winning distinction 
by his direction of the engireering work in a number of 


French fortresses, for which he was decorated by the Pres- 


ident of the French Republic with the cross of the Legion 


of Honor Soth Colonel and Madame Goetze were 
musical, Madame Goetze being an accomplished singer 
and Colonel Goetze a_ skillful pianist. The daughter 


evinced an early aptitude for music, which was encouraged 
by her parents, and at the age of five began her study 
of the piano. At fifteen entered the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory at Berlin, where, under the tute- 
lage of Ernest Jedliczka, she graduated with high honor, 
being one of the most talented piano pupils of her class. 
It had the intention of Frl, Goetze to be- 
come a concert pianist, and was as such that she first 
attracted attention in Berlin. However, discovering that 
she had a voice of more than ordinary quality, she took 
up the study of singing and so marked was her progress 


she 


always been 


under Adolphe Deppe, that she abandoned her piano work, 
de.cting her entire time to daily lessons with Deppe for 
six years. 


Among the lieder and oratorio singers of this genefation 
n Europe, Madame Goetze-Kellner stands in the front 
rank. She has appeared in Berlin, Munich, and other 
leading cities and the discriminating music critics have ac- 
claimed remarkable Her soprano voice 1s 
beautiful and rich in its entire range 

Of Madame Goetze-Kellner it has 
art is of the old the 
first of all demands good singing 
effects, 


her a artist. 
said that her 
school of bel canto, which 
She does not rely upon 
and it is her ability to 


been 


sche y] 


that has won for her so many sincere admirers in 
Europe. Having gained musical equipment through her 
study of the piano, her phrasing is particularly elegant 
It is in this branch that she excels many of 


sing 


and correct, 
her contemporaries. 

When it comes to Madame Goetze-Kellner 
shows that she is limited in no way, She has sung the 
songs of Max Reger abroad and has appeared in recital 
with that composer and other masters. Her English dic- 
tion is admirable and her manager announces that on her 
tour in this country next season, Madame Goetze-Kellner 
will sing songs in the English language. 
Madame Gocetze-Kellner’s 


repertory, 


European press 


Some of 
notices follow: 
Goetze, who appeared in a song recital in the Sing 
a beautiful success. Her is a flexible soprane 
trained, handles her with 
is undeniable that we have in Margarete Goetze an 
develop to the rank,— Zeitung, 


Margarete 


academie, had voice 
carefully 
delicacy. It 
artist who 
Berlin. 


She high notes the greatest 


“ossische 





will highest 


Margarcte Goetze is one of the few singers who deserve the warm 
interest of the concert goers. 
upon this artist for the maturity of conception, and noble ren- 
dition of the composer's idea and intensity of interpretation. Above 
all, there impresses itself upon one the musical charm of her care- 
fully trained voice, its youthful timbre and its full, but yet 
sweet, high fascinating 
delicate vocal touch and the 
The program 


Not enough praise can be bestowed 


pure 


with 


register; particularly praiseworthy is her 
and het 


National 


modulation of her tones 
taste.—Berlin 


fine 





breathing. showed refined 


Zeitung. 





Margarete Goetze for selecting a program of 


In the long list of songs she 
Traibhaus,” and 
purely 


Thanks are due to 
unhackneyed songs. 

best in Wagner’s ‘‘Im 
fant."” Wagner's composition, 
without the 
dition of such a gem depends for success only 
and Margaret> Goetze 
Fri. 


appeared at her 
“Dors mon en 
musical art, 
and the perfect ren 
upon the artistic ac- 
had all the 


“Traume” 
“Traume,” is 


least suspicion of embellishment, 


complishments of the singer suc 


“Traume” was the climax of the evening Goetze’s voice 





cess. 
is a powerful soprano.—Magdeburgisches General Ameiger. 
In Fri. Goetze we behold a singer who takes seriously the art 


to which she has devoted herself. A deep musical personality was 
evident from the program; 
Wagner, Wolf and Reger made a magnificent crescendo; 


place evening of song was provided here, as usual in the customary 


the sequence of Schubert, Schumann and 


no common 


Liederabend. The young artist delved in the depth of our endless 
musical literature and’ her choice was of unusual beauty and inter 
est. While the program in itself showed a refined musical taste, 


the intensity with which the songs were rendered displayed original 
talent. Fri. Goetze has a full, beautifully 
that seems to be more adapted to earnest tragic music than to light 
the 
can but wish for 
Magdeburgisches Zeitung. 


modulatd soprano voice 


was so harmoniously ren 
repetition of so delightful 


and humorous; all and all, 
dered that one 


a performance,- 


program 


speedy 





mere declamation to make 

German Conservatory and New York College. 

lhe New York German Conservatory of Music, and the 
New York College of Music, both under the artistic and 
business guidance of Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, held 
their commencement exercises within the past fortnight. 
The German Conservatory graduated those named below, 
and a program of eleven numbers showed what many had 
accomplished cellist and singers ac- 
quitted themselves with much credit, the work of Agnes 
Noll, Emily Green, Louis Tushnett, Minna Wessel, William 
Milly Maschmedt and some ensemble players 
worthy of The following were 
awarded gold medals, diplomas and certificates: vocal de- 
Noll; piano department, William Parson; 
Uhlhorn, Helen Garms. Florence Holm, 
Goldram, Olga Perpente, A. G. Powell, Kathryn 
Guidone, Mary E. Miller, R. von 
Suckow, Anna Cohen, Elizabeth Scheurer, Rachael De- 
marest, Lulu Mueller, Edna Heuss, Harriette H. Jones, 
Mrs. R. J. Mrs. C. W. Carpenter; certificates: 
Lillian Haag, Julia Armstrong, Ethel Hunt, Miss D. Col- 
Frieda Reimers, Annalea Hopf, Antoinette Keil, 
Slough, Ruth Philip, Mary Dunn, Mamie Schult, 

Kenyon, Agnes Tilgner, Julia Smith, Miss L. 
Clarkin, Sister M. Floréfice, Sister Mary Francis, Sister 
M. Fidelis, Mrs. S, Feitner, Chester Escher. 

At the college commencement Harry Meyrowitz played 
the Mendelssohn concerto with exquisite touch and taste. 
Adele Durrant’s well trained voice gave pleasure. Rose 
Tabib played accurately, and B. Diamand, cellist, did good 
Enid Ingersoll, beautifully gowned, played a Mac- 
Charlotte Moore played with 
Beaumont sang with 
perfect ease; she was good to hear. Herman Magaliff did 
line piano work in Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie.” Follow- 
ine these Mr, Fraemcke introduced Carl Fique, who 
gave a short talk, delivering the diplomas, etc. He said in 
part: 


Pianists, a violinist, 


A. Parson, 
being highest praise 
Agnes 


diplomas: Lillian 


partment, 


Eva 


Buehler, Frances 


Ross, 


lins, 
Miriam 
Mary E. 


work. 
Dowell concert etude well. 


fire and feeling, and Dorothy E. 


S( los, 


and gladly I do 
I were to 


I am not here to instruct, but to bear witness, 


it to the successful efforts of our students, . . . If 
a text for my brief remarks I should use one of Schumann’s 
You may feel very 


select 
rules of music, “There is no end of learning.” 


much encouraged, gratified and justly proud of what you have done 
Do not think that the diploma claims the end of To be a 
must never stop studying. . . . The greatest 


study. 
great musician one 
forced to through circum 
students I would 
think you all bear testimony to the excellence and 
the work the New York College of Music 
aid can judge for yourselves whether for purposes of technical and 


stop studying until 
the 
should 


performers never 


stances. . . . To friends of our say I 
should 


etheiency of done at 


foreign lands when such 
New York City 


theoretical training it is necessary to go to 


training and attention can be had right here in 


1 say what I have just said without any selfish boasting, because 
I do not teach here, my task is lecturing. . . . I will end my 
remarks with the words of Schumann, “Art is long; there is no 


end to learning.” 

Diplomas, certificates and testimonials were awarded to 
the following students: Diplomas: Enid Viola Ingersoll, 
New York City; Elsa May Moodey, Morristown, N. J.; 
Jeannette Sciortino, New York City; Annie Amato, New 
York City; Certificates; Ottilie B. Glassel, Callicoon, N. 
Y.; Helen C. Daily, Brooklyn; Marta Klein, Rahway, 
N. J.; Hannah Rothberg, New York City; Rose Tabib, Mt. 
Vernon; Hattie Sturmdorf, New York City; Agnes 
Reinecke, New York City; Marjorie Steet, New York City; 
Lily Kotraschek, Brooklyn; Herman Magaliff, New York 
City. Testimonials: Florence Danielson, Morris, Me.; 
Marguerite B. Murphy, New York City; Elsa Rassman, 
New York City; Florentine Rinker, College Point, N. Y.; 
Emma Kergel, New York City; Priscilla Grom, Brooklyn; 
Lillian Kohn, New York City; Anita Dondero, Babylon, 
L. 1.; Gertrude Benesch, Astoria, N. Y.; Tessie Koerner, 
New York City; Pauline Koerner, New York City; Mabel 
Semken, Granton, N. J.; Maud Chapman, Ridgefield Park, 
N. J.; Marta Grundlich, New York City; Helen Blass, 
New York City; Gretchen Becker, New York City; 
Thomas Linnen, White Plains, N. Y. 





A New Note in Music, 
It was due to the buzzing of a fly that Mendelssohn 
wrote the F sharp minor in the overture to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”—New York Mail. 





Women see only the defects of talented men, and only 
the good qualities of blockheads.—New York Life. 
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MUSIC IN SAN DIEGO. 
San Dieco, Cal., June 15, 1911. 

The Harmony Club gave a very successful third semi- 
annual concert in the Grant Hotel Auditorium, on June 
15. The club presented an interesting program most in- 
telligently and with a fine body of tone and much nicety 
of shading, under the able directorship of Clarence W 
The cantata “Sir Oluf” (Harriet Ware) was fol- 
lowed by “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” (Coleridge Taylor), 
the soloists being Myrta Barnes, soprano; G. Hayden 
Jones, tenor, and Z. Earl Meeker, baritone, all of whom 
acquitted themselves with credit, Myrta Barnes being in 
splendid voice, and in her work with the chorus making 


Bowers. 


telling effects. G. Hayden Jones was brought from Los 
Angeles for the occasion and is the possessor of an ex- 
ceedingly pleasing lyric tenor, which exactly suited the part 
assigned him. Z, Earl Meeker, who took the part of Sir 
Oluf, sang with distinct enunciation and revealed a fine 
baritone organ but did not give sufficient vigor to his in- 
terpretation, possibly a matter of lack of temperament. 
lhe chorus was never better, and is rapidly becoming un- 
der the baton of Clarence W. 
any city might be proud of. 
RR eR 

3ishop’s School, held at the UV. S. 
Grant Hotel, caused much favorable comment at the strides 
made during this last year. 


Bowers a body of singers 


The musicale of the 


Gretchen Steinbach, pupil of 
both Florence Schinkel and Bruno Gortatowski, Berlin, 
has been added to the piano staff at the Bishop’s School, 
which institution recently presented this young lady in a 
piano recital at Thearle’s Music Rooms. The recital was 
one of the best ever presented in this city by so young an 
artist, the program being a remarkable exposition of the 
most advanced methods of tone production, 
RRR 
The Symphony Orchestra is at work on its next pro- 
gram which will be presented at an early date. 
RRR 
Sidney F, Hoben, the New Zealand pianist and com- 
poser, will give a recital Monday evening at The Wednes- 
day Club. 
nRe 
At the “Land Breaking” ceremonies to take place here 
in July, in connection with the Panama-California Exposi- 
tion 1915, Paul McCarty will have a trained male chorus 
of over one hundred singers who will sing a mass and 
Gregorian chants. As this affair is to take place out of 
doors in Balboa Park, the site of the exposition, it should 
have a fine effect. 
TYNDALL Gray. 





William MacPhail. Violinist, 

One of the busiest and most successful teachers in the 
Northwest is William MacPhail, violinist. An exponent of 
the Sevcik method, Mr. McPhail achieves results of which 
any teacher might be proud. His preparation for teaching, 
which has been very thorough, has included four years 
spent abroad under Ottaker Sevcik, Ovide Musin, Issay 
sarmas, Gustav Hollander and Gottlieb Noren. Believing 
that the time and atiention of a teacher should be given 
almost wholly to his pupils, Mr. MacPhail gives not only 
the regular term of lessons, but supplements this with a 
series of weekly studio recitals and ensemble classics which 
are invaluable to students. Only recently he presented to 
the public a number of his pupils in what proved to be no 
less than an ideal students’ recital. 

Notwithstanding his devotion to his teaching, it is inevi- 
table that there should be many demands made on him for 
solo work. Mr. MacPhail has appeared twice with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; he appeared at the re- 
cent convention of the Minnesota State Music Teachers’ 
Association, playing the Bach chaconne and a prelude by 
Max Reger; he is frequently called upon as violin soloist 
at the vesper services of St. Mark’s, and is the regular so- 
loist at the services of the Jewish synagogue. 

The press has commented as follows on Mr. MacPhail’s 
work: 


CONCORDIA CONCERT 
Mr. MacPhail, who is seemingly destined to be the violinist of 
the Northwest, gave the Bruch G minor concerto with combined 
musicianship and poetry that make his reading of the splendid work 
authoritative and delightful, and gave the 
“Reverie” 


famous Vieuxtemps 
an exquisite interpretation.—Minneapolis Tribune 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

Max Bruch’s G minor violin concerto was the piece de resistance at 
yesterday’s concert, the soloist being William MacPhail. It is an 
interesting work, if one a little lengthy and of a little higher in 
tellectual order than Mr. 
Sunday programs. 


Oberhoffer is wont to place upon his 
That the audience did not tire, however, during 
its three movements, the first and second played without pause, 
was shown in the demonstration that brought back the soloist to 
play a Beethoven romance. The concerto Mr. MacPhail played, 
like the temperamentalist he is, with breadth and feeling, as well as 
like the musician that he is, carefully and without too much reck 
lessness. In particular the adagio was nobly done 
Journal. 


Minneapolis 


ST. PAUL RECITAL. 
William MacPhail is a violinist of more than ordinary gifts and 


scholarship. He is what is known in critical parlance as a “con- 


THE MUSIC 


vincing” player. In addition to 


AL COURIER 


a comfortable mastery of his in 


strument he has a rich and beautiful tone—a vital tone—and a dig 


WILLIAM 


nity of expression that s,eaks o 
imagination.—St. Paul Dispatch 





MacPHAIL 


f good musicianship and a healthy 





MINNEAPOLIS RECITAL. 


Mr. MacPhail’s playing was much enjoyed 


smoothly, in good taste and in 
rhe Bellman. 


All was done clearly 


a thoroughly musicianly manner.- 
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Connell Engaged for Worcester Festival. 


Horatio Connell, the baritone, is among the artists en 
gaged for the Worcester music festival the last week in 
September. Mr 


(September 27), in the performance of 


Connell will sing Wednesday evening 
“Omar Khay 


yam.” 
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1 recommend him 
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Lonpon, England, June 14, 1911. 


The repertory of Covent Garden for the week ending 
June 17 contains “Louise,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Roméo et Juliette,” “a Sonnambula” and “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” 

neRre 

Melba was heard in a farewell concert at Albert Hall, 
June 11, when she sang many old favorite arias, including 

Ah! fors é lm” and also the Arditi “Se Saran Rose.” She 
was assisted by Backhaus, pianist, and the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, under Henry Wood 

nemre 


twelfth and last in the regular series of London 
nphony Orchestra concerts was given at Queen’s Hall, 


June 12, Arthur Nikisch conducting. The program was 

nstructed of the “Rienzi” overture (Wagner), excerpts 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” the Beethoven No. 3 C major 
piano concerto, with Eleanor Spencer as pianist, and 
Joseph Holbrooke’s symphonic poem “Dylan,” conducted 


by the « 


mposer, Of this latter work it must be said that 


it is a most gorgeous piece of orchestral writing. It is 
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constructed of themes from the second section of an 
operatic trilogy recently completed by the composer. In 
respect to the tone poem, however, he desires that it be 
as an independent work. The libretto of the 


E. Ellis, who has utilized some old Welsh 


considered 
trilogy is by J 
legends of the tragic and elemental, dealing with the rival- 
ries of ancient sea and land deities. There are interesting 
wave and wind motives and also a chorus depicting the 
approach of wildfowl. This latter, in its purely instru 
mental version in the tone poem, is one of the most effec- 
tive divisions of the work. An augmented orchestra 1s 
demanded, for the composer has introduced several new 
and unusual instruments in his score, among which may 
be mentioned a bass flute in G; soprar.o, alto and tenor 
saxophones; an alto clarinet; four saxhorns—soprano, bari- 
tone, bass and contra bass; and several other novel instru- 
ments, These additional instruments and the complexity 
of the composer’s writing has resulted in producing a new 
and striking orchestral coloring, often stupendous in effect. 
The work was conducted with authoritative command by 
its creator, who, at its conclusion, was recalled many times. 
It is not often that the Beethoven C major No, 3 concerto 
A work of much beauty and delicacy, 
Miss 


under 


is heard in concert. 


it received a most sympathetic interpretation by 


orchestral accompaniment 
Nikisch that was the acme of finesse. And tremendously 
effective was his reading of the “Rienzi.” All the pomp 
and circumstance, all the theatricalness of its brilliant and 
fascinating theme, were presented with compelling charm 
by Nikisch and the London Symphony Orchestra. At the 
close of the concert a flashlight picture was taken of the 
orchestra and its conductor, to be utilized in the forth- 


Spencer, and = an 


coming American tour. 


a 
Culp 


vocal recital of this season, Julia 


t Bechstein Hall, June 7, a program of 


At her last 
brought forward, 2 
much distinction, containing two groups by 
by Hugo Wolf, and a group of four Chopin songs. 
intensity, dramatic fervor and a sincerity of purpose char- 
acterize all this artist's work, and on this particular occa- 


Brahms, one 
Great 


sion she surpassed herself in the great lyricism that domi- 


nated all her interpretations. Very beautiful in every sense 


of the word were the four Chopin numbers, “Meine 
Freuden,” “Das Ringlein,” “Lithuanisches Lied” and 


“Madchen’s Wiinsch.” 
nme 


Among the concerts of note given in May was the special 
orchestral concert by Emil Mlynarski, who conducted the 
London Symphony Orchestra in the first London perform 


ance of his own symphony in F major, entitled “Polonia, 


and also a first performance of a symphony by A, Wisch- 
negradsky, a Russian composer (born at St. Petersburg 
in 1867), whose music, it is said, has been given in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Berlin, Paris and Glasgow with 


The Mlynarski symphony received its im- 
February, through the 


much success 
tial performance at Glasgow last 
medium of the Scottish Orchestra, of which organization 
Mr. Mlynarski is conductor. Cast in sym- 
phonic form and in spirit poetic and of much imaginative 
charm, the work shows the fine musicianship Of its com- 
poser in the development of its various movements and in 
and dynamic 


the orthodox 


an orchestration of much colorful contrast 
variety, at all times euphonious and of a certain esthetic 
charm. Constructed thematically of melodies strongly 
national in character, and with the introduction in the first 
movement of an ancient Polish religious song, the inter- 
weaving of the melodic lines based on the “leit motive” 
idea is a characteristically attractive feature of the. work. 
In the adagio movement, particularly, with its melodic 
fluency and song like mood, there is much lyric charm and 
sonority of effects. well received by the 
audience, it is a work in every detail worthy of a definite 


Exceptionally 


place among the more serious and important orchestral 
contributions of contemporary composers, The Wischne- 
gradsky symphony would be greatly improved through a 


little infusion of buoyancy. It is peculiarly pessimistic 
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and surcharged with a gloom bordering on the monotonous 
in effect. ‘loward the there is the one colorful 
change and a rather effective climax, but the symphonic 
form, without variety and contrast of musical thought, is 
huge a morsel for comfortable musical 


close 


somewhat too 
digestion. 

ners 

All arrangements for F. C. Whitney's elaborate produc- 

tion of “Der Rosenkavalier” (Strauss), to be staged at 
Covent Garden for two weeks, are complete. The opera 
will be sung in German, and at the close of the Covent 
Garden term the entire organization will be transported 
to New York for an indefinite terrh, and later a tour of 
the United States will be made. Early in the autumn 
Mr. Whitney will produce, at the Whitney Theater, the 
operetta, “The Spring Maid,” now running at the Liberty 
Theater, in New York. The story of the opera is based 
on Grimm’s familiar fairy tale of the huntsman who dis- 
covered the Carlsbad springs in Bohemia. The production 
is being staged by Charles H. E. Brookfield. 

nrRre 


Mr, and Mrs. Ingo Simon have officially announced that 
the business affairs of the Delle Sedie School of Singing 
are practically completed and that they “have in name as 
well as in fact taken over the whole matter and are keep- 
ing it entirely under their own personal supervision.” In 
a circular recently issued by them there is the further 
interesting announcement that “they are attempting to keep 
alive and propagate the old art of singing, as practised in 
the days when singing was at its highest, by such artists 
Senesino, Cuzzoni, Faustina, Crescentini, 
Rubini, Lablache, Donzelli, Mario, Alboni, Grisi, Delle 
Sedie, Piati, Alessandro Bonci and others. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingo Simon studied with Delle Sedie off and on for nearly 
years. Delle Sedie a pupil of Galeffi, ot 
Bologna. Galeffi seventy-two old when he 
taught Delle Scdie, who began to study at the age of 
twenty-four and worked hard for four years, when, though 
he had a very small voice, he made his debut with imme 


as Farinelli, 


twelve was 


was years 


diate 
1871, to teach; he was seventy-three when Mr. and Mrs. 


success. Delle Sedie gave up operatic singing in 
Simon went to him, and hence their traditions in the art 
date well back into the eighteenth century.” Several tal- 
ented pupils, some professional, others semi-professional, 
are registered at the Delle Sedie School. Among them 
may be mentioned Lilli Sas, soprano, from the Buda Pesth 
Opera, and Herr Sas, dramatic tenor, both of whom gave 
up professional engagements to come to London to study 
with Mr. and Mrs. Simon. And a fine lyric tenor voice is 
that of Stanley Adams, whose range extends to F above C. 
Another pupil, who has recently been made an assistant 
teacher to Mr. Simon, is Herbert Deighton, the possessor 
of a very sympathetic basso cantante voice, which has been 
excellently trained under the guidance of Mr. Simon. 


RRe 


An excellent interpreter of serious songs is Robert Mait- 
land, who gave a recital at Bechstein Hall, June g. Mr. 
Maitland opened his program with songs from the Schu- 
bert Muller cyclus. The middle group was three songs, by 
Granville Bantock (the composer accompanying at the 
piano), entitled “Three Ghazals of Hafiz.” The concluding 
numbers were Hugo Woli’s three poems by Michael An- 
The thorough musi- 
cianship of the singer, his splendid breath control and 


gelo, and some miscellaneous songs. 


sonorous quality of voice were well exemplified in the 
interpretations of the above list of songs, many of which 
were encored. 
ere 

Possessing a voice of sympathetic quality and a person- 
ality of much charm, Dora Eshelby, soprano, scored an 
artistic success at her recital in Steinway Hall, June 9. 
Especially in French songs does she excel, and in “Rondel” 
(Debussy), “Tu ne veux pas aimer” and “Venus Victrix” 
(first performance in London) (Erlanger), “L’Ame des 
Tris” (Rhéné Baton), and “Amoureuses Paques” (Jemain), 
the young singer was heard at her best. Her program also 
included a group of lieder and some miscellaneous songs, 
and in all there was apparent the taste and refinement 
and the true musical perception of the innate artist. Miss 
Eshelby Vera Margolies, pianist, and 
Jeanne Douste, accompanist. EVELYN KAESSMANN. 


was assisted by 





Oscar Seagle's Tour. 

Oscar Seagle, the American baritone, residing in Paris, 
who two seasons ago made such a successful appearance 
in about forty American cities, will appear here again this 
season, having closed about an equal number of dates 
already. Seagle combines a beautiful tone quality, rich and 
sonorous, with a splendid style of delivery and a diction 
discernible immediately as an artistic achievement, People 
who wish to enjoy vocal work and who want satisfaction 
in song will be delighted with his method and art. He is 
sure to create enthusiasm among audiences, and the more 
refined the latter are the quicker will they appreciate his 
singing. 











never forces his voice, nor draws upon his powers for effects to 











impress the gallery, but he simply commands the enthusiasm and 


draws it from his hearers through his exquisitely perfect method 


BONCI’S RECENT TRIUMPHS IN ROME of singing. He was applauded mest enthusiastically (with frenzy) 
e all through the opera, and at the end of each act he had to respond 


to innumerable curtain calls.—Le Cronaca, May igi 





The second performance of “Sonnambula” lest night was accom 





All the roads that lead from Rome have sent out 
announcements of the recent triumphs there of Alessandro 
Bonci, the great tenor. By royal command Bonci sang ™ 
the imperial city in several of the florid Italian operas, and 
his successes were rapturously described by his adoring 
countrymen. Strange as it may seem, Bonci had not sung 
in Rome in some years, and that may to some extent ac 
count for the tremendous ovations he received at the Cos 
tanzi. Free translations of the newspaper criticisms ar¢ 
appended : 
of tine since he 





Alessandro Bonci, who, owing to the liengtl 
last appeared before us, had become almost a legend, sang at the 
Costanzi Theater last night—on the very stage where we inaugu 
rated his splendid t.iumphs The great ent ca'led fer another 


triumph. Bonci scored it last mg t At the end of the first act 


he received four curtain calls; at the end of the second, five en 


thusiastic ones, aud at the end of the opera the ipplause was 


interminable. The greatest success was, of course, the aia at the 
end of the second act, which he had to repzat amidst a prolonged 
ovation. 

The explanation for it all is that Bonci is a 
difficulties. Through the magic of his 


great singer who 


triumphs in all the greatest 
golden voice he captures his audience in a mesh of won lerful rap 
ture and enjoyment His voice itself 1 ong; Borci and tenor are 
two words of equal mezning Bonci is tl uth entic exponent of 
that bel canto that every day becomes more of a myth, and the 
tenor voice, rich, vibrant, sweet, captivating, but bove all, beaut 
fully used, has its reason to be traditional in the school and styl 
of bel canto. Last night the Amina was Rosina Storchio, a fitting 


ympanion to Elvino, with Maestro Marcine li as conductor ll 


Gironale d'Italia, May 6, 1911 





The revival f Bellini’s delightful and vet melodious opera, 
“Sonnambula,” so much wished f¢ by our public, met with the 
greatest success of the present opera s mn The tenor, Alessandro 
Benci, who for many years d not sung in Rome, received proof 
of the well founded enthusiasm the Romans held in store for Lim, 
by his unparalleled triumph in last night's never to be forgotten per 
formance In his interpretation of Elvino, Bonci oved himself 
a singer of exceptional value, for the limpidity of his voice, the 

xtreme softness of modulation, the rye is timbre capable of 
endering with unerring sureness all passages of bravura full of 
ymplicated flourishes as they abound in th Bellini score Bonci’ 
mense success was out'ined in the first act when he sang the ar.a, 
“Prendi Vanel ti dono,” with exquisite sweetness, free from all 


ffectation, and he continucd gaining favor right along, as expressed 


by numerous ovations The consensus of opinion and gereral jucg 
ment was that Bonci is a singe gifted with a natural grace not 
reached or approached by anyone He was ably supported b 


Rosina Storchio as Amina La Tribune, May 6, i911 


Last night at the Costanzi Theater a large aucience assemble 
to hear Bonci. No fear of any delusion existed, but t.ere was a 

ispicion that he might prove too great for the part His rich rang 
of voice includes a repertory of greater and more difficult things, 
but, being at the height of his caree he evidently wished to tiy 


and triumph in lyric drama, and the ily difficulty before him was 


his own fame He proved, however, that there are no difficulties 
in that music for one who is really an artist, and Bonci was an 
idmirable Elvino. His ability became more evident, if possible, 
than it might have been in anoth opera for the reason that, as 
fine exquisite singer knowing all the secrets and fineness of the art, 
he had the opportunity of making a complete success by bringing in 
his superb artistry. He combined perfect method, coloratura ex 
tension of voice, impetus and measure of an expert, winning a com 
plete success. Rosina Storchio was Amina. The whole perform 
ance was one prolonged ovation La Vita, May 6, 1911 


This spring Rome has had, among other great privileg-s, the on 
of gathering within its confines all the greatest and most celebrated 
persons of the age. The stzege, lyri aud dramatic, has been rep 
resented by such celebrities s Battistini, Ka chmann, Benini 


Gramtica, Storchio, and now finally is to be added Alessandr 


Bonci with a record of triumphs never before accorded to a singer, 
1 record established in all parts of the world Hie has been absent 
from Rome for so long that we had almost class-d him among th 
“memories,” and now w hav heard him once again, thanks to 


the efforts brought about through the graad fe tivities in Rome 


His voice is the same in all its grandeur, in all its poetry, in all its 





sweetness. The same dear voice of a few years ago with all its 
grace and vigor, with a clearness ever more limpid, crystalline with 
a softness even more touching; in a word, as perfect as ever, and, 
if anything, more so, through continuous exercise, because Bonci 
has done nothing but sing for cntire scasons in the various prin- 
cipal theaters without once suffering from fatigue or having to take 
or force rest, and he has only taken o-casional short rests, mostly 
at times when traveling from o1e country to another to fill engage 

ments. Always the same voice, but more beautiful and more ex 

yuisite. 

Those who did not hear Bonci create, and I mean create, the 
part of Elvino in ‘“‘Sonnambula,” have lost an indescribable im 
pression. Those who did not hear Bonci pour forth as the un 
fortunate lover of Amina, a!l tke pathos feeling that Bellini ir 
tended to express should make every effort to do so. Many tenors 


of the past and the present have found their undoing in Elvino; 
very few have won a victory, and one only in our memory has 
scored a triumph and that one, Alessandro Bonci. Rarely has pub 
lic enthusiasm been so great for an opera so old and difficult, so 
full of thorns; “‘Sonnambula” was a crown of flowers for Bonci. 


—Le Giorno, May 8, rorr. 


The revival of “Sonnambula” at the Costanzi last night was a 
subject of keen interest, not only because it afforded us the oppo 
tunity again of hearing Rosina Storchio, who had scored such a 
triumph in previous renderings of that opera, but because it also 
gave us a chance to admire one of the most celebrated tenors of 
the day, contested for by the Americans and other big centers, one 
who has been absent for so many years from our theaters. Ales- 
sandro Bonci had left ineffaceable memories of his exquisite art 
here in Rome. The scene of his glorious career and his return here 
was heard of with the utmost satisfaction and heralded with extreme 





panied by larger triumphs than the first one. Of the new interests 


enthusiasm. The theater was crowded and presented a magni cent “ 
: - there was the tenor, Bonci, the exquisite artist, the magnificent 
sight. On appearing Bonci was saluted with tremendous and pro 
singer whose glory acquired earlier in Italy as the greatest inter 
longed applause. He progressed through the opera, gaining success 
; preter of the role of Elvino was intensified in America. His returt 

upon success, causing surprise by his exquisite art and the perfec 
t last night when he 





Italy, therefore, was an occasion of joy, and 
came upon the scene of his initial triumphs, warm and interminable 
ipplause marked his appearance on the stage It served td demon 


strate the affectionate regard he was held in by the public whose 





confidence was not disturbed rhe voice of Bonci is such as no 
other artist can boast of either as regards the sweetness of tone, 
passionate action, vigorous acc t, variety of color and magnificent 
extension It is one of tho voices that linger in one’s memory a 
an echo. His accent seems to grow with all the ;oetry of the 
bel canto which made our methods g'o: ious all over the world An 
in this respect Mr. Bonci is an aristocrat inasmuch as | I 
surpass those of any other artist as the Gayarre comes t fe again 
and still greater, on account ty of his v he brings 
his singing to a close with the te fl art and ti 
traordinary fascination of his throat H wed himeclf 
a superb singer last night and was especially effective th endi 
tion of the “Prendi l’anel ti dono His accentuation, his t 

his acting, were perfection all the way through The most enthusi 
astic applause greeted him throughout the entire opera, and h 
compelled to grant several e: cores as a concession to th rea 
esthetic joy evinced by the audience that found in him one su 

ing singer among the remains of th Italian Theater With thei 
respective shouts of “Viva Bone the audience exalted the art of 
the illustrious tenor With Alessandro Bonci was Rosina Storchi 
the other great star of the evening Le Orfeo, May ) 


Out of Town Music. 
New Haven, Conn Fur 


‘ 1 
rhe removal of a piece of bone two and a half inches 
square and an inch thick from the skull of Mrs. M. M 
Bard, of Cleveland, at a local hospital, has restored het 
liking for water and has made her lose an abnormal de 
sire to play the piano constantly. For many years she has 


had an extreme aversion to the sight of water, even in a 


river or pond, and has been possessed of a strange desire 
to play on the piano all the time, and has developed other 
peculiar mental conditions. Examination by surgeons d 
closed a congenital fracture of the skull and an operation 
was advised, which has restored her to normal conditios 

Exchange, nee 

Trinipap, Col lun ) 

\ revolver shot fired by Francisco Vigil, leader of ai 

orchestra, to accentuate the music played at a dance at 


Lavey Plaza, wounded Antonio Silvia, another musician 





Exchange 





Copyright by Mishkin Studios, New York 
\LESSANDRO BONCI. 
Middleton Engaged by New York Oratorio Society. 





tion of his singing His part was by no means easy he had t 
surpass a preceding Elvino and a good ene at that; but, filled with Arthur Middleten is one of the first singers engaged by 
the s t of th tist and 10 Ss « ab an erits, he ae " 
iri e arti a k h own ability and merits, h the New York Oratorio Society for the coming season 
went ahead and trium’ hed, well knowing that he would triumph 
he basso will appear in the performances of “The Mes 


Bonci sings; he sings to perfection; he does not save himself; he 
27 and 29 


1d always perfect in all he does. He siah,” at Carnegie Hall, December 27 
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In America, Season 1911-12 


“One of the World’s Few Great Pianists’ 
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| Soloist London Philharmonic (Richter), Berlin Philharmonic (Nikisch), Brussels (Ysaye), Paris (Lamoureux), 18 


Concerts Denmark, Sweden. Toured Spain, France, England, Holland. Soloist Schumann Festival under Richter 
FOR TERMS AND DATES WRITE 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ST. LOUIS OPPICB: 1120 Olive Street DAVID MONTAGNON, Manager 
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bf the Monday Miusical Club, of Portland. Malen 


























> Burnett, pianist, of Walla Walla, Wash., and C. Jeanette 
Scott, of Abérdeen, Wash., favored the audience with 
solos. F. W. Goodrich, of Portland, read a paper on “State 
y Registration of Musicians,” over which much disctission 
took place. In order to elevate the standing of the pro- 
m2 fession, Mr. Goodrich will preserit a bill to the Oregon 
Legislature, which will compel teachers to take out a 
license before teaching music in this State. The bill read 
before the convention enipowers the Govérnof to appoint a 
board of seven musicians to act as examiners. Nitiety- 
eight per cent. of the delegates presént voted for the bill, 
and promised to work for its passage. Edward Fischer, of 
Walla Walla, Wash., read a paper of “Indian Music.” This 
‘a was illustrated with Indian songs on a talking maéhine. 
Thursday afternoon Dr. Frank Wilbur Chase, of Se- 
attle, gave an organ recital in the White Teniple, ard in 
the evening the Monday Musical Club, of Portland, 
tendered the delegates a banquet at the Coriimercial Club 
Wasuincton, D. C., June 23, 1911 100 covers being laid. John Clairé Monteith, of Poftland, 
e musical event of the past week was the foutth an was toastmaster. Friday morning was devoted to a vocal 
ommencement of the Washington College of Music conference. Elias Blum, of Whitman College, Walla 
the Columbia Theater, Wednesday, June 21. Sidney a 
Lloyd Wrightson is the president. Some twenty-eight 4 
pils received post-graduate and artist’s diplomas and 
tificate. Despite the extreme heat the theater 
ith pupils and friends of the college, the former 
he excellent training received from their 
ertificate Despite the extreme heat the theater 
In particular the technical exercises as TENOR 
Hough demonstrated the means by which 
Sastienica apuheae etl eceats th canna alain a In America Season 1911-1912 
mot te ention any one or two of Mr. Fabian’s piano Leading Exponent Tenor Parts 
ind every one of whom showed talent and in 
it The special summer term at the Washington LL R 
lege i Mus began on Monday, June 26, and the A 0 ATORIOS 
year at this school begins Monday, September 11 4 
Ree Perfect English Diction 
ne won eeep Oe: Cae - penne The Milwaukee Sentine! of June 23d says:—“The 
TY during the summer, as her classes are : , . fi 
‘ socialites nineties ta ohian alin. press notices which have preceded the coming ot 
' Ludwig Hess have not in any manner exaggerated 
ss 8 his abilities as a splendid artist.” 
I zg the annual recital of the pupils of Grace 
take place at the Adams Studio in Thirteenth Full information as to Mr. Hess’ compositions, 
\ past appearances in Europe, terms and dates 
neme ; 
trom 
Last da rning Richard P, Backing, artist pupil 
idney Lloyd Wrightson, was heard to advantage when CONCERT DIRECTION M. i. HANSON 
The Sorrows of Death,” “Hymn of Praise,” at 
Vapnicaad ‘Praise’ a 1 437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
/ 
TEACHERS CONVENE AT PORTLAND, ORE. Walla, Wash., gave an address on “German Folk Song and 
PorTLAND, Ore., June 1911 Music in General.” Edwin J. Meyer, of Seattle, spoke on 
Good-feliowship prevailed at the third annual conven- “The Third Power in the Singing Voice.” 
a4 f the Northwest Music Teachers’ Association held in \t the manuscript concert, compositions were tendered 
y last week. C. W. Kantner, president of the asso- by the following composers of the Northwest: Elias Blum, 
t presided, Mayor Simon delivered the opening ad- Mary Carr Moore, Dom Waedenschwiler, Ethel Abbott, 
ress in the First M. E. Church, Wednesday evening. Lucy Drusilla S. Percival, Walter G. Reynolds, Gerard Tonning, 
K. ¢ ecretat responded, A mixed chorus, W. H. Francis Richter, Alexander Hull and Claude Madden. May 
yer ductor, gave several selections. Lucien E. Dearborn Schwab, soprano, and Edgar Fischer, violinist, 
rganist, and Alicia McElroy, pianist, were the ac- | assisted 
t Friday evening another concert was given and_ these 
§ rning the association met in Eilers Halland appeared: Charles Derbyshire, baritone, Tacoma, Wash.; 
~ ed t address of welcome by Mrs. George Green, Alice Brown Marshall and Ethel Abbott, pianists, Port- 
ti 
a 





RUDOLPH GANZ AND HIS PUPILS IN HIS BERLIN STUDIO. 


land; Mrs. Arthur H. Brttsh, soprano, Seattle; Harry E. 
Van Dyke, pianist, Pottland; William Conley, tenor, Port- 
land; Mrs. Chandler Sloan, soprano, Tacoma; C. W. Kant- 
ne, baritone, Seattle; Jessie Stover, soprano, and Claude 
Madden, violinist, Seattle. 

Saturday morning S. E, Hunter, of Portland lectured on 
“Public School Musi¢,” and a boys’ chorus from the city 
schools gave a few selections. Father Dominic, of Mt. 
Angel College, Ore., remarked that musicians should read 
an abundance of good literature. Lucien E. Becker, of 
Portland, responded with the statement that THe Musicar 
Courter supplied them with excellent reading matter. On 
the question, “For the Average Girl, Could Music Sup- 
plant Higher Mathematics?” the convention voted for 
more niusic and thought a young wife should give her hus- 
band a solo when he returned home from his office in- 
stead of thrusting a problem in geometry before him to 
solve. One teacher said “If some of wus would study 
matheniatics, it should enable us to round off corners and 
keep us from getting cross and irritable.” 

New officets were elected as follows: President, Elias 
Blum, Walla Walla, Wash.; vice-president, Mrs, Edward 
Aldén Beals, Pottland. Luey K. Cole, of Seattle, was re- 
elected secretary, and Maude L. Cleary, of Boise, Idaho, 
will serve again as treasuter. A large number of local 
teachers should have attended the convention. Portland’s 
annual Rose Carnival was given at the same time and that 
may havé kept sonie away from the meetings. The next 
convention of the association will be held at Walla Walla, 


Washi. nur 


The writér is in tecéipt of a number of programs from 
the Chaminade Club, of Marshfield, Ore. This organiza- 
tion under the direction of Mrs. William Horsfall, Jr., is 
furnishing Marshfield with much classical music. 

Joun R. OatTMAN, 





Léon Rains at Prague. 
The following are notices concerning the appearances of 
Léon Rains in Prague: 
Rains, sang the part of 
Hagen, for which natural peculiarly qualify 
him. The tall, lean figure, the clear-cut profile, the piercing glance, 
all these things are favorable to a good presentation of the de- 
Also the 
requisite sombre coloring.—Prager Tageblatt. 


Royal 


endowments 


Léon from the Dresden Opera, 


certain 


moniacal figure. voice, a natural bass, possesses the 





His 


here 


Mr. Rains had great success in his performance of Hagen. 


conception of the part differs greatly from the one we are 
accustomed to, but in many respects I am inclined to give him the 
His mask, Hagen’s family 
resemblance to Alberich, characteristic; his quiet 
acting, in which only the play of the eyes portrayed diabolical im 
“Hier 


The powerful voice 


preference. which properly accented 


was exceedingly 


pulses, with many artistic details, such as the whispered 


hilft nur Siegfried’s Tod,” 
was expressive in all registers.—Prager Bohemia. 


was most effective. 





The principal event of the evening was undoubtedly the appear 
ance of Léon Rains, Kammersanger from the Royal Opera, Dres- 
den, a singer possessed of a powerful finely trained voice and great 
musical talent. By his rendering of Handel’s aria, “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds,” and several songs in English, and German, he 
quickly won the sympathies of the audience.—Deutsches Abendblatt, 


rench 


Prague. 





Léon Rains has a finely trained voice of a distinct bass quality, 
and the “coup de glotte’ almost invariably met with in bass singers 
The well placed voice is thus capable of the 
finest shades of expression. Mr. Rains sang an aria by Handel and 
songs by Lalo and Pembauer in English, French and German. His 
tone has distinction and he sings with a grace and quiet mastery 
The public overwhelmed the singer with ap- 
plause.—Prager Tageblatt. 


is here entirely absent. 


worthy of imitation. 





Unfortunately Mr. Rains was very economical in his program. 
One would have liked to hear this sonorous mellow voice sing more 
than a Handel aria and a couple of songs, and thus encores were 
repeatedly called for. It is seldom that one finds a bass voice 
capable of such intimate lyrical expression.—Prager Bohemia. 





Compositions Dedicated to Rudolph Ganz. 
The following list of works for piano which are dedi- 
cated to Rudolph Ganz, pianist, testify to the high esteem 
in which that artist is held by contemporaneous composers : 


OL Ns pt wets Cena Caeb eee ARK Se ON SaLee eke Ferruccio Busom 
(Ganz considers this a master work.) 
Fourth piano concerto in B flat major...........eee00. Hans Huber 
(This is to have its first public performance in 1912.) 
First piano sonata in B minor, op. o1........+.. Christian Sinding 
Variations for piano in E flat minor..............44 A\mile Blanchet 
Second polonaise in C sharp minor................/ Amile Blanchet 
Scarbo from Gaspard de la: rigit..........0csceees Maurice Ravel 
i EE UID ica cncgh soto capede sexcadevns cus Th. Otterstrém 
TE TD wee Sach ceteres tv ekotscacdne tener ues Joseph Weiss 
Amourette de Pierrot .....03.05cccccscccccecs Sigismond Stojowski 
OE RE yo a epee Cecile Chaminade 
ET UNENE 8660 6. Coach ees veda els wh come epee Eugenio di Pirani 
Se TN Skee. ate ce Ogos CR Oe Fritz Voegeler 
NE EON, ann sy ce oh 148d eee WN S. Alexander Thompson 
SS eee eee Ct re ree por Frederic Ayres 
AY Mirae’ ss altel 5 ce trek an Snuict a eaememe Geza V. Zazon 
Oy Seep ree ey Augusta Zuckermann 
eee) es of A 
PT ee eee er Charles Hanbiel 
ee ar iain, “SION oo. o6 sis0 5 frac 0'0's + b:2.on eves Irwin Lendvai 


In the autumn of 1912 Mr. Ganz is to give a recital in 
Berlin, of which the program is to te made up exclusively 
of these compositions. 
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DR. PAUL BRUNS, 


VOICE TEACHER. wu 








; \ vocal teacher who has come into prominence during 


nt years in Berlin is Dr. Paul Bruns. Not only through 


yn pupils, but also with a number of books and pam- 
f on methods of voice production, has Dr, Bruns 
onstrated that he has probed deeply into all the natural 
t govern the production of a beautiful singing 
t nd with his writings in particular he has attracted 
leal of attention Che following biographical 
t Dr. Bruns is taken from Professor Riemann’s 
M I seventh edition, page 194: 
Dr. |] truns, singer, high baritone, and teacher of 
: vas born July 13, 1867, at Werden on the Ruhr 
nt t 1001 from 1879 to 1885 at Feldkirch, and 
tended the universities at Berlin, Bonn, Marburg 
Leipsic, studying jurisprudence. After passing his 
/ inatie however, he devoted himself to music and 
g: ied at Le ipsic from 1803-97, his teach- 
‘ g Kret hmar, Martin Krause, 
rr and L. C, Toersleff Then he 
ed his vocal studies with Corelli at 
r nd Viverelli at Florence From 
to 1900 he edited a periodical, Der 
Kunstgesang, at Leipsic, and from 1goo to 
he published the Deutsche Gesangs 
t Berlin. From 1902 to 1905 he was 


her of singing at the Eichelberg Con 








Beri ounce 1900 he has 
| t tor at t Stern Con- 
He |} written several books 
bject f ‘Neue Gesangsmethode 
er ten Grundlehren vom Pri 
| (New Method of Singing 
d Ideas on the Funda 
Principle f the Primary Tone) 
“ | Das Kontraalt Problems (The 
Contralto Problem) (1908). Bruns denies 
ce of different registers in the 
\ r 
ee Dr. | introduced number of his 
fi » the Berlin public and critics at 
Bliithner Hall, on May 4, in a very suc- 
ncert, demonstrating to a remark- 
gree the efficiency of this teacher’s 
lowing criticisms of the 
ert ft tity 
NEW METHOD OF SINGING IN BERLIN 
: t Blut il Dr Paul Bruns, the pro 
h wn through his writ 
imaren Ton” (Theory of 
I ‘ Kontra-alt Problem” 
” Prot Bariton oder Tenor” 
l gat ed a concert evening 
the aid of the Blithner Or 
| f . ted by several dis 
o ral forn ly of his school, 
¢ 
ramatic soprano, Mad 
ed quite a _ phe 
by t volume beauty and 
S sang Briinnhilde’s final 
being interrupted 
the voi male and female, 
other methods, particu 
ry xtraordinary masterly 
t} evenness of register 
ah f a “new method of 
1 sel ition in its effect upon 
: \ Fremdenblatt May 15, 
3 
BERLIN CONCERTS 
ct 1 of singing) or 
f e in the Blathnersaal on the following 
the Blithner Orchestra, conducted by 
tributions of the ladies and gentle 
> great credit to the performers, ¢ 
t of the voice, the adjustment of 
in short, the technic of the 
f the etv of the natural talents and 
£59 f the pupils, it is obvious that th 
be equ liverse All, however, revealed 
what an earnest endeavor the latter had 
varied program, on which the names of 
et from Mozart to Wagner, figured 
1 pupils’ performance, in which testi 
t to t versatility of the cultivation of taste; 
Ge un music predominated, is worthy of 
the great majority of the pupils of both sexes 
German opera stage and the German concert 
~ to « j of the performance is im 
= 
' it may be specially pointed out that 
~ f n be sracterized as fully mature 
! ny of the numbers executed, which, 
t meert season will have to be endured with 
ity An apparently very numerous audi 
follow the formances with interest and attention, and 
wl urticipated in them.—Berliner Bérsen 
F tung, I M , 
\ It can readily be seen by the foregoing criticisms that 


Dr. Bruns and his splendid work are highly regarded by 
the critics of the German capital. 





CADMAN ON INDIAN MUSIC. 
[From the Los Angeles Herald.] 

“Indian music is nothing but a curiosity by itself; it is 
only good to be built on,” declares Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, master of Indian folk music. ‘The great value is to 
show that the same elemental emotions underlie all peoples 
in their primitive stages.” 

Mr. Cadman has just arrived in California after a visit 
among Indians, first in Indian villages around Albuquerque, 
N. M., then on the reservation. With his intimate friend, 
Francis La Fleche, a full blooded Indian, he has made a 
study of Indians and their folk music. And among his 





DR. PAUL BRUNS, 
Berlin voice teacher. 


researches he has come across one of the few ceremonies 
of the Indians which is still purely Indian. This, the 
Wa-xo-be ceremony, is, for all any one knows, thousands 
of years old, and is retained in the memory of Sancycalf, 
who is very old, and with whom the music dies, or would 
have died, had it not been for La Fleche, who passed many 
months building up a friendship with the old Indian, with 
the final result that he was persuaded to sing the whole 
ceremonial into a phonograph. Mr. Cadman is now 
transcribing the music, to be published by the Government. 

“The great thing about the Indians is that they have 
retained simplicity of expression, while we, I think, in our 
music have created an objective production, although the 
inspiring emotion may be restricted, and even partially 
“The Indian expresses 
Of course, his musical utterance is 
primitive, but at least two-thirds of his songs are marked 
by an essentially melodious quality. 


veiled,” he explained, earnestly. 
himself subjectively 


“T believe only in the use of Indian themes where the 
subject calls for it, and I do not confuse the ‘future Amer- 
ican music’ with this movement to preserve Indian folk 
music. It has its place apart from the other. I mean by 


that that it will not dominate the national school when 
that is consummated.” 

Mr. Cadman has under construction an opera, “Daomia,” 
founded on his knowledge of the Indian people and in 
which he will use Indian music for his themes. The love 
songs of the Indians he believes to be of special melody, 
and has already incorporated forty themes in the opera. 

“‘Daoma’ is a true Indian story, handed down for two 
hundred years from one generation to another,” he said. 
“Tt is a legend of the Ponkas which has been handed down 
through La Fleche’s family for generations. In this, as in 
all music constructed on Indian themes, the elemental emo- 
tions beneath the plot are correlative with cosmic experi- 
ence. I expect to have this opera completed within a year. 
Alice Nielsen has asked for a role. 

“I got my first inspiration from reading ‘Indian Story 
and Song,’ by Alice C. Fletcher. 

“T place Indian legends even far above the music of 
their race. The legends, too, have been preserved verbally, 
generation after generation. But, like the music, they are 
about to be lost. 

“That is why I feel the strain of the slogan, ‘Do it now.’ 
Under the transition stage through which the Indians are 
now passing, all their folk lore and music is going to be 
lost—not only to them, but to us, unless we 
catch it right away, for we haven’t enough 
of it to work on at present. Through the 
influence of modern education I believe 
that the Indian will gradually lose race 
characteristics and manners of living, and 
will be amalgamated with our own race. 

“It is that same influence which has al- 
ready caused a cessation in their compos 
ing stories and music—an art they. still 
pursued until twenty years ago. Now they 
never compose. 

“Indians have an _ instinctive ear for 
melody and harmony, have it more surely 
than Americans. Let a little Indian child 
come to an American locality for ice cream 
or sodas, and before he leaves he will be 
singing all the airs he has heard from the 
always present phonograph. And let me 
emphasize this, he is always singing them 
correctly. There is no musical ear in the 
world so sure and accurate as the Indian’s. 

“It used to be that the chief would ap- 
point a choir to learn and _ preserve the 
musical legends, and the man who made a 
mistake was fined heavily. And I myself 
have compared records that I took two 
years ago with records of the same music 
taken twenty years ago—the first ever 
taken—and note for note they were the 
same. And all were handed down 
verbally, remember, 

“The music of the Indians has really 
come more from the desire of religious 
rather than Their 
music expresses the ideas which have been 


musical expression. 
concomitant with every stage of their de 
velopment. Who knows but that some day, 
if they could have remained an undis- 
turbed race long enough, they might have 
discovered the mathematical part of music, 
which is the only improvement we have 
made over them? 

“But they have not, so far, and so we 
can apply our mathematical means to their 
beautiful melodies, and weave from the 
combination musie which will play at least 
an historica! part in the composite of 
American music. 

“In one of my lectures on Indian music 
which I have prepared, I compare ‘The 
Omaha Tribal Prayer,’ ‘A Gregorian Chant of the Seventh 
Century,’ and ‘An Egyptian Chant of the Copts.’ Through 
every one runs the same emotions, showing that despite the 
difference in time or race, human nature is always the 
same.” 





Albert Spalding to Play at Ocean Grove. 
Before sailing for Europe last Wednesday, R. E. John 
ston announced that he had booked Albert Spalding, the 
gifted violinist, for a concert at the Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium this summer. Mr. Spalding will appear on the 
evening of August 17. The violinist will be assisted by 
orchestra, 





Our well informed contemporary, THe Musicat 
Courter, the publisher of the Berlin treaties of the world 
of musical politics, advises all composers to transmit their 
new operas or symphonies by express. Then they can at 
least secure $50 for them in case of loss or damage. This 
is more than is likely to be secured by public performance. 
The advice is shrewd and farseeing—New York Tele- 
graph. 
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San Francisco, Cal., June 16, 1911. 
The main event of musical interest to occur this summer 
is the Music Teachers’ Convention, announced for July 


5, 6, and 7. As time goes on new attractions are being 
announced, and as the program now stands it offers a fine 
array of talent. Besides the participation of Arthur Foote 
and Calvin B, Cady, already announced in these columns, 
it is now arranged that Charles Wakefield Cadman, the 
American composer, will appear and also Alexander Heine- 
mann, the noted German baritone, is making a brief stay 
in San Francisco. Local artists will be represented by 
Georg Kriiger and Pierre Douillet, pianists. 
nee 

Mabel Riegelmann, a protegée of Madame Gadski, gave 2 
successful song recital at the Macdonough Theater, Oak- 
land, June 8. This young woman is an Oakland girl who 
has pursued her studies with great success in the East, and 
has filled important engagements in opera. This was her 
program: 

. Mendelssohn 
Max Stange 
. Humperdinck 
Humperdinck 


Prihtingelied «oi ccccccss 
Die Bekehrte 6 omits 
Sandmanchen (Hansel and Gretel). 


faumanchen (Hansel and Gretel) 


Arie Glee Caries cies cet ceceavivese . — ovecs mee 
Daffodils ....... $ivceVevne vet Perr Cyril Scott 
Villanelle ..csvesses eiveeaa jiavec ccscocee CHF Seett 
lake, Oh, Take Those Lips Away r. C. Sterndale Bennett 
The Sleeping Princess pees . ; .. A. Borodine 
\ria from Madame Butterfly ae Puccini 
Love and SocstQuime. oc ccocvcccscece John W. Metcalf 
Your Eyes aie Wm Edwin Schneider 
A Song of Sunshine...... » er \. Goring Thomas 
neRe 


One of the last pupil recitals of the season was that 
given by the Beringer Musical Club, at Century Club Hall, 
on June 9. The following varied program was presented: 


Bridal Song and Dance, from the symphony, Laendliche 
ce ere pe wSrtaweuees ocesccecccs + GQnamann 
(For two pianos.) 
Frances Westington and Sadie Bultmann., 
Vocal duet, Calm as the Night heucewbesd .. Cioets 
Mrs. Lois Patterson Wessitsh and Harry Bultmann 
Vocal 
Serenade ede F a Gounod 
Es PERG Ns cones hee es ee Arditi 
Stella Coughlin 
Piano— 


Barcarolle, G minor Rubinstei: 





The Erlking ..... ede mORE SSAC RRS ous . Schubert-Liszt 
Sadie Bultmann 
Violin solo, Caprice de Concert...... phise es Se s0tsnawsan one 
Harry Samuels 
Vocal 
Scena, Regnava nel silenzio (Lucia di Lammermoor). . Donizetti 
ef Se ee eee eee Amen e of Sans Souci 
(Violin obligato, H. Samuels.) 
Irene De Martini. 
Piano— 
WMO, Oe Bower ah clea Gi soe 32 ; +++... Schumann 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6...... esneungse Liszt 
Zdenka Buben 
Vocal— 
NS 6 siviccdidscen Rinks Dudley Buck 


A Toreador’s Love Song. : ...-Couchois 
Harry Bultmann 

Piano— 
Soiree de Vienne No. 6, valse « Aprice 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No 


Schubert-Liszt 


Bosever dt dcwees inde saan acanedae 
Frances Westington. 
Vocal— 
Cavatine, Di tanti palpiti (Tancredi) Rossini 
Auf Wiedersehen ......... an aews -+-+...Arthur Nevin 
Mrs. Lois Patterson We ssitsh, 
March, Rakoczy CBO; CWO -CUMNED. osc dsc ccccvccseon .... Liszt 


First piano—Miss F. Westington, Miss S. Bltutnin, 
Second piano—Miss Z. Buben, Prof J. Beringer. 
nee 
\ great treat had been prepared for the members of the 
Music Teachers’ Association at their last meeting, on June 
6. Herman Perlet’s new quintet in C minor for piano and 
strings was given with magnificent success, Each move 
ment is of rare beauty, and so well proporticned and con 
trasted that the work is nothing if not great. It will be 
repeated at the convention. The personnel of the quintet 
is as follows: First violin, Wm, H. Hoffman: second vio 
lin, Genario Saldierna; viola, N. Firestone; cello, W. 
Villapando; piano, Herman Perlet. The composition com- 
prises five movements : Allegro, Moderato quasi maestoso 
Andante scherzo, Adagio, Allegro non troppo. 


Eva Navone Prov OST. 


MUSIC IN LOS ANGELES. 
Los AnGcetes, Cal., June 18, 1011 
Arthur Foote, the American composer, is in Los Angeles 
for a few days. While here he will give a lecture on 
“Ancient and Modern Music,” a large attendance being al- 
ready assured. 
Bee 
Adolph Wilhartiz, “dean of Los Angeles musicians,” gave 
a Dutch lunch to about thirty of his friends at the Gamut 
Club to celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday. Many lauda 
tory toasts were delivered, proving the high esteem in 
which the venerable host is held in this community. 
nepre 
A Guilmant memorial service in the nature of an organ 
recital made up of the best compositions of the great 
French organist and composer was held at the Temple 
Auditorium. Director J. B. Poulin, Frank H. Colby and 
Arthur Alexander assisted most effectively. 
eee 
The Saint-Saéns Quintet Club gave an interesting con- 
cert. Edwin Clark, first violinist and director of the club, 
is a leading local musician. W. A. Clark, Jr., son of ex- 
Senator W. A. Clark, of Montana, is the second violinist, 


THE LAGEN LIST 


LANGENDORFF 











Contralto 
CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Soprano 
CHARLOTTE LUND 
Soprano 
ANNA HULL 
Soprano 
CHARLES HACKETT 
ARTHUR HACKETT 
Tenor 
MARION MAY 
Contralto 
FREDERICK HAHN 
Violinist 
CLARENCE ADLER 
anist 
ISABELLE BEATON 
Pianist 
JEANNETTE DURNO 
Pianist 


CHARLOTTE HERMAN 
Pian 
INGA HOEGSBRO 


Pianist 


BETSY WYERS 


Pianist 


THE HAHN QUARTETT 





Additional American and Foreign Attrac- 
tions will be announced Later 
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who devotingly plays his costly and superb Amati. Carl 
Angeloty, an experienced viola player, and E. von Graf 
Menasco, cellist, are very prominent in the local profes- 
sional field. T. Wilde is the fifth among such prominent 
musicians. Mendelssohn's op. 44, Saint-Saéns’ op. 14, and 
Sinding’s op. 5 were performed with commendable style, 
the amalgamation of the quartet being specially evident 
ere 

The Euterpean Male Chorus of the Y. M. C. A. gave 

a successful concert under the direction of J. P. Dupuy 


| a ed 
The Von Stein Academy of Music has just purchased 
thirty grand and upright pianos, to be used in instructing 
the steadily increasing number of pupils. Surely this is an 
eloquent proof of Los Angeles’ high taste for musical art 
and advancement 
eRe 
Ida Selby, a pupil of Philo Becker, gave a piano recital 
and performed in a manner such as to give hopes for a 
brilliant future. Following was her program: Prelude 
and fugue in G minor ‘(Bach-Liszt); “Pastorale” (Scar- 





latti); “Capriccio” (Scarlatti); “Le Coucou” (Daquin) ; 
“Caprice Sur l’Alceste” (Gluck-Saint-Saéns) : sonata, op. 
35 (Chopin); “Der Lindenbaum” (Schubert-Liszt); “Re- 
flects dans l'eau” (Debussy) ; “Le Vent” ( Alkan) ; concert 
arabesques on the “Blue Danube” waltz by Strauss 
(Schulz-Evler). ; 

ere 


\bbie Jamison has just written and dedicated to the 
Orpheus Club a choral work entitled “Persian Serenade,” 
which contains pleasing melodic and harmonic material 

nRe 

Rev. A. A. Rosenbloom, a well known Hebrew cantor, 
has arrived here from Cincinnati. He is widely known, 
having occupied pulpits in Russia, London, Paris and in 
cities of America. He is on a tour of the Pacific Coast 
for the first time, and after singing here will visit all the 
Northern cities Che sacred concert given by him at the 
Beth Israel Synagogue revealed him to be an artist. 

2Rre 

L. E. Behymer has been selected as absolute manager of 
the big auditorium on Fifth street, which means that the 
house will become the home of all the Behymer musical 
attractions Among other things Manager Behymer pro- 
poses to give Los Angeles a season of Italian grand opera 
and possibly a French grand opera season also, as he is 
now in correspondence with the Paris Grand Opera House 
relative to the securing of a company of 150 people, in- 
cluding first class stars, orchestra and corps de ballet, his 
idea being to bring this organization to Havana, New Or 
leans, City of Mexico, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
and Los Angeles. Manager Behymer leaves the first week 
of July for a two months’ sojourn in New York, Boston 
and Chicago R. Luccuest. 

Mrs. Potter-Frissell’s Pupils. 

On Wednesday, June 7, 1911, Mrs. Potter-Frissell gave 
a very successful soiree musicale at the Dresden Frauen 
Club. In the very delightful rooms, we already had a 
foretaste of what Mrs. Potter-Frissell’s pupils were able 
to achieve, and it was therefore not quite such a matter 
for surprise that in the very ambitious program of Wednes 
day her pupils should again have acquitted themselves in 
a most creditable manner. 

We can therefore again congratulate Mrs. Potter-Fris 
sell most heartily on the success of the evening, and that 
she is fortunate in having such talented pupils, who can 
appreciate and profit much in musical Dresden. These 
young ladies owe much to the training influence of a mas 
ter hand. Owing to a little indisposition of Mrs. Brem 
ermann, the audience were unfortunately deprived of the 
pleasure of hearing Mozart's fantasia in C minor in which 
Mrs. Potter-Frissell was to have taken part, and the pro- 
gram was opened with Weber's “Concertstiick” in F 
minor. Perhaps owing to a little nervousness the ensem 
ble was not as clear as all the passages played with the 
easy correctness of those who have absolutely mastered 
all the technical difficulties of their task, but later on in 
the evening these little failings were quite forgotten while 
listening to the excellent rendering of Rachmaninoff's 
“Tableaux” for two pianos. Here the Misses Glade showed 
considerable contro! of their instruments and their sym- 
pathetic playing was delightful to listen to, for they entered 
most readily into the various moods of a composer such 
as Rachmaninoff, showing us the results of really earnest 
successful study The solos of both Ethel and Alice 
Glade gave proofs of great talent and artistic understand- 
ing. Much the same can be said of Avis Burchard, who 
de‘tighted the audience with two movements of Grieg’s 
concerto in A minor in which Mrs. Potter-Frissell took 
the orchestral part 

Last but by no means least we must mention the pleas- 
ure we had in listening for the first time to Christine 
Huntington Frissell. She has a rich contralto voice of 
considerable power, splendid control of her breathing and 
a most artistic interpretation. We hear that she is to be 
married shortly and can only hope that with such a voice 
she will not give up her studies, but continue, so that many 
of us may look forward to hearing her again at some 
later date.—Continental Times. 


German Choral Conductors Active. 

The Union of German Choral Conductors of America, 
of which Carl Fique is president, are interested in the 
Saengerfest of the Arbeiter Saengerbund, which will be 
held in Hudson County, New Jersey, July 1 to 4, inclusive 
This festival of music, which is conducted by singing 
societies made up of workingmen, is held once in every 
three years. Another future announcement of the Union 
is that a general meeting of the conductors will be held in 
Philadelphia, Sunday, September 24. The annual report 
of the Union shows that the sum of $970.35 was expended 
last year and most of it was paid to widows of deceased 
members. 


A lately deceased Greek millionaire of Geneva has left a 
sum of 365,000 francs for the construction of a concert hall 


at the Athens Conservatory, 
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Av a Coronation garden party attended by George 


V. one ot the band selections was ‘Hail to the 
Chief.’ It rained instead. 
oman —e-— 
Bzzz! Brrr! Bzzz! The cable is working and 


we lay odds of thirteen to ten that the news item 
is about an opera or an opera singer. Later: We 


win. 


Q 


_——— 


WHEN asked a friend what he 
thought of the lectures given by the author of 
“Vanity Fair,” the friend replied: “They won't do, 


Thack. 


Thackeray 


You want a piano.” 





Tuart intense stillness represents the chorus of 
enthusiasm with which the public has received the 
Wagner Their 
failed to put in an appearance. 


memoirs, promised disclosures 








REGRET is expressed on all sides in New York 
Felix Mottl and earnest 
Coming so 


at the serious iliness of 
hope is general here for his recovery. 
soon after the loss of Mahler, the news of Mottl’s 
incapacitation was a severe shock to’ musical circles 


everywhere. 
ee ee 


From Chicago. goes the word that “Samson and 
Delilah” is to be the opening work of next season's 
opera stagione, with Madame Gerville-Reache in 
the contralto The company’s Philadelphia 
season will open with “Carmen,” Mary Garden be- 
Madame Tetraz- 
zini is to make appearances with the Chicago Opera 
in “Lucia,” “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Lakme” and 
“Crispino e la Comare.” 


role. 


ing scheduled for the title part. 


: a 





AppirtoNAt Hammerstein London Opera House 
engagements are the following provincial French 
singers, averaging 1,000 francs per month salary: 
Ansoldi, tenor; Nina Ratti, soprano; Danse, bari- 
tone; Olshantzky---who sang several times at the 
Cherubini, con- 
ductor at the Trianon-Lyrique, Paris, is to be one 
of the leaders, at 2,500 francs a month. Mr. Ham- 
merstein is to demonstrate what kind of voices the 
French provincial opera houses have. It is report- 
ed in one of the London papers that Hammerstein 
is to marry Madame D'Alvarez, his leading female 
singer. 


Paris Gaieté, mezzo soprano. 





Wuen the lamented Bruno Oscar Klein, who 
has just passed away in the very prime of his 
opera “Kenilworth” 
for production in New York many years ago, the 
manager-conductor (then head of an opera com- 
pany) to whom he made the tender, demanded 
$4,000 as compensation for the expenses involved 
in the staging. That was good business, but it 
also was seriously discouraging to a sensitive and 
ambitious composer, who declared thereafter that 
under conditions requiring a composer to pay for 
the production of his work, he wished nothing 
further to do with Mr. Klein kept his 
word, and the fact that he failed to get the $10,000 
Metropolitan prize showed that he refrained from 
entering an opera in that competition. 


noe 


creative powers, offered his 


opera. 





SOME six months ago a musical paper, published 
in Berlin, Germany, one of a half dozen such papers 
that print from 500 to 2,000 copies an issue, and on 
the strength of a much smaller circulation than the 
small number of printed copies amount to charge 
for advertising which can have no value, because of 
the limited circulation—one of these papers stated 
that Fred. W. Wile, the responsible representative 
of the London Daily Mail in Berlin, a man of emi- 
nent journalistic standing, was in the habit of “fak- 
ing,” that is, falsifying, his interviews, telegraphed 
by him from Berlin to his London paper. Mr. 


Wile at once sued for libel, demanding a quick trial, 
and the case came into court on June 12, and Mr. 
Wile was triumphantly vindicated, the music editor, 
one Spanuth, who formerly resided in New York, 


confessing that he was without evidence to prove 
the statement. Further details will be published on 
receipt of a copy of the paper containing the retrac- 
tion which is to be printed. If this is the paper in 
which Mr. Stransky, the new conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, is said to be interest- 
ed, it will not be of much benefit to him to have it 
positively known that this interest really exists. 
ceutenlbiatimticee 

In connection with some remarks in “Reflections” 
on Elgar’s new second symphony, this excerpt from 
Henry T. Finck’s column in the New York Evening 
Post is worth perusing : 

Is Sir Edward Elgar in England, like Strauss in 
Germany, on the down path? H. T. Parker, of the Bos- 
ton Transcript happened to be in London when Elgar’s 
symphony had its first performance. It was 
heralded in the newspapers as “a momentous international 
musical event”; but the audience did not fill the hall, and 
“to the disappointment of the curious foreigner, there were 
none of those ‘exciting scenes’ with which the cable and 
the mails are wont to impress us in America, when a new 
piece by Sir Edward is first performed in Britain’; in 
fact, the audience “was plainly disappointed”; and no 
wonder, for in this symphony Elgar “toils ob- 
viously, usually achieves mediocrity, takes frequent refuge 
in reiterated idiosyncrasies, or falls markedly into the 
vague or mechanical music-making that is unescapably 
padding.” And is this the outcome of the herculean ef- 
forts the United Kingdom has been making for ten years 
to prove that it has at last given to the world a great 
composer ? 


second 


second 


—— 

THE extent to which nationalism and chauvinism 
will mislead even intellects of the finest type is 
shown in the remarks made by ex-Prime Minister 
of England Hon. A. J. Balfour, one of the leading 
minds of Europe, who, in the opening address of 
the recent International Music Congress, held in 
London, stated that England was now on a level 
with the Continent in music. Mr. Balfour made 
this statement notwithstanding the impact of the 
fact that no English opera is on the Covent Garden 
Opera plan even in Coronation year, for there is 
none on the repertory anyway; that, instead of an 
English opera, an Italian composer, through copy- 
right and production protection, is enabled to put 
on an opera on an American cowboy subject, which 
was pronounced by the New York press as a failure. 
Mr. Balfour’s statement was made also in view of 
the fact that no English symphony is played on the 
Continent, whereas in England foreign and home 
conductors lead compositions by Debussy, d’Indy, 
Ravel, Dukas, Reger, Hausegger, Schillings, 
Strauss, Scriabine, Glazounoff, Liadow, etc.; and 
that Elgar, an English composer, recently conducted 
his own symphony in Queen’s Hall, London, and 
not 100 tickets were purchased by a community of 
about eight million inhabitants and an army of vis- 
itors present in London at the time. 

No opera at Covent Garden by natives. 

No English composer heard on the Continent. 

No attendance when English works are produced 
in England. 

Furthermore, the father of Thomas Beecham, the 
manufacturer of the celebrated Pills, which were 
patronized successfully by millions of Britishers, 
making him a millionaire, this Mr. Beecham invest- 
ed £100,000 (that is, $500,000) to float his son’s 
recent orchestral and operatic enterprises, and lost 
it all and the enterprises had to succumb, and they 
were meritorious, and Thomas Beecham is a re- 
markably capable conductor; and yet Mr. Balfour 
states that England is musically on a level with the 
Continent. Just as little as we in America have a 
Strauss or a Reger or a Mascagni or a Debussy, 
Dukas, Ravel, Massenet or Saint-Saéns or a Scria- 
bine or a Sinding or a Sibelius—just as little has 
Great Britain any such tone poets, and neither coun- 
try can ever or ever will have any composers of the 
caliber of those just mentioned until they reverse 
their order and give their native children an oppor- 
tunity, and this will never come until the foreign 
ceases to be the fashion. Never. . If that is not 
obvious now, it never will be. 
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Paris, June 16, 1911. 


A more depressing lot of musical notes than those 
that appeared last Friday in the London papers has 
not been printed at one time anywhere. Two will 
suffice to cover, what appears to have been, a catas- 
trophe beyond parallel in the musical annals of any 
city. When we remember that the recent census of 
London showed about 7,250,000 inhabitants, with 
a million or more near by, and within an hour’s 
reach from Oxford Circus, and that there were then 
in view of the Coronation and its introduttory cere- 
monies over 300,000 British and Colonial and other 
visitors in the city, the dimensions of the disaster 
surpass comprehension. 

Sir Edward Elgar conducted a symphony con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall the day before and put his 
own new E flat Symphony on the program as the 
crack piece, with the usual composer’s modesty. 

The Daily Telegraph next morning said: 

Fifty people in the balcony, about twice that 
number in the circle, and empty stalls was the 
depressing spectacle that met the eyes of instru- 
mentalists and listener alike; and this notwith- 
standing the fact that the composer-conductor’s 
second symphony was included in the program. 
No doubt the weather was responsible for much, 
but there is no resisting the conclusion that Sir 
Edward’s latest work has not caught the public 
car to anything like the same extent as its prede- 
cessors. 

The program also included Berlioz’s overture, 

“The Corsair,” Handel's concerto grosso in D for 
string orchestra, and Brahms’s variations on a 
theme by Haydn; but though the orchestra strove 
hard to rise superior to the occasion, Sir Edward 
Elgar, who for the most part conducted sitting 
down, did not persuade then to give of their best, 
as regards interpretation, at any rate, though that 
is not to say that there was not much that was 


very good indeed. 
Daily Mail the 
morning sadly moralized as follows: 


The music notes of the same 


So small an audience . . . had probably 
never before been seen at Queen’s Hall. At all 
events one cannot imagire such a one. This was a 
disgrace to musical London, 

The representative of THe MusicaL Courter 
was one of this small gathering and the spectacle 
was so extraordinary that an actual count was made 
which showed ninety-six persons in the Grand Cir- 
cle; thirty-six in the Stalls and less than one-half of 
eighteen in the Balcony. Of these, naturally, more 
than half paid nothing; they were chiefly newspaper 
people end personal friends of the conductor and 
But of this set most 
there 


the usual free seat contingent. 
must have remained away, for otherwise 
would have been a larger number of seats occupied. 
Under usual circumstances similar to these in other 
professions, the person to whom such a slight were 
offered would resign. There are subscription con- 
certs to be organized for next season; with Sir 
Edward as a conductor, with ten million people re- 
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fusing to contribute five pounds en masse, there can 


be no subscription next season. 

Sir Elexr goes to the United States to direct his 
compositions and other works; the people pay ; his 
own do not go to Queen’s Hall to attend his direc- 
tion. If I am not mistaken he even conducted the 
fragmentary Sheffield Choir in the United States. 
Did Sir Elgar know what kind of an organization 
it was that was called the Sheffield Choir singing in 
America? Will he look at THe Musicat Courter 
of May 31, and then demand an explanation from 
the other Sir—Sir Harriss of Ottawa, Canada, that 
is if his ears were not sufficiently cultivated at once, 
to hear that the choir he was directing was not a 
choir in the musical sense of the Sheffield Choir 
of Sheffield, England? 

Certainly if Sir Elgar cannot differentiate be 
tween the Sheffield Choir and the organization that 
sang in America he cannot expect the intelligent 
London musical world to attend the concerts he 
directs. After all, as we see from the conduct of 
musical London, we Americans are the chumps; we 
are the people who pay out good money for what 
the Londoner and the Continental European would 
not buy a ticket for, or even go to on an invitation. 
The sale of Elgar’s composition is in America; we 
buy it, there is no sale in Europe to compare with 
it, and he is sent over to America to advertise the 
goods. It is a splendid business proposition for 
those who use him, but we are the chumps; just as 
we are the chumps Ricordi uses to put through 
“Girls of the Golden West” and other things the 
Continent will not accept. Why these intellectual 
people over here give us spades all the time and 
take the trick. 
gullible, so snobbish, so easily taken in as ours? 
Not one. 
selves at our expense and we cannot see it. 


Is there any nation on earth so 
The Chinese and Japanese amuse them 


While we are preaching peace and abritration 
Japan, China and the Continental nations are con 
stantly training themselves, scientifically, to reach 
the highest human perfection on land and sea t 
dictate as they please when the proper moment ar 
manned, and has no 


rives. ur navy is badly 


strictly American crews: All these other navies are 
nationalized. We do not even care to build a navy 
because we actully believe that they are afraid of 
us, without our navy or any. 

This Composer Elgar, whose compositions are 
rot even academical, who never approaches the di 
vine affatus. whose compositions ronk with the un 
published or manuscript examples of the students 


1 


of music in Germany, Austria, and Russia, exam 
ples of students not heatd of after graduation, is 
considered by our American musical supporters a 
wonder because he is a Sir, and London gives him, 
with his own symphony, a support of thirty-six 
stall auditors and ninety-six in the grand circle, 


many never paying. Will we ever get any com- 





mon, horse sense? Ordinary, every day, logical 
And how they do laugh at us here in 


And why not? 


combustion ? 
Kurope? Here is a case that proves 
them right when they laugh. Our New York Trib- 
tune goes into columns of rhapsodies on one of these 
Elgar compositions and in London no one pays to 
hear it—that is, not a sufficient number pay to cover 
the rent of the hall or the electricity and ‘incidental 
expense. Oh, it is great music in the Tribune, of 
course. Sir! Sir! And in the same paper Richard 
Strauss’ music is denounced, and no seats can be 
had when the latter directs it in Queen’s Hall. Why 


should they not laugh at us 
avoidable. 


They must; it is un- 


nRER 
Nordica was the guest at Mr. Schlesinger’s mus- 
icale last Saturday and everybody was delighted 
with her singing. Mlle. Berthe Merol also sang 
very artistically. 
nnre 
Riccardo Sonzogno and wife, of Milan, were here 
to attend “Siberia” at the Grand Opera. It is said 
that they felt cold during the performance. Nordica 
and Romaine Simmons leave for America Wednes- 
day, June 21, on the Kronprinz. 
Rene 
The actress Augusta Taglioni, the last one of that 
name, died recently, aged seventy-nine, at Tegel, 
near Berlin. She was a daughter of Paul Taglioni, 
the solo dancer, and sister of the great competitor 
for dancing honors of Fanny Elsler. Marie Taglioni 
was one of the heroines of the ballet fifty years ago 
and more. Marie Taglioni became the Baroness or 
Countess Windisch-Graetz. Fanny Elsler became 
the sweetheart of the young Duke of Reichstadt, 
Napoleon’s son. The alliance was of short dura- 
tion as he died at twenty-one or twenty-two years 
of age at Schénbrunn, the palace residence of the 
Emperors of Austria and where the present Franz 
Joseph resides, All kinds of romantic stories are 
told about this episode; but I am going to make a 
statement now that will surprise Hale, Parker and 
Elson. Marie Taglioni lived in Lynn, Mass., 
How’s that? 


for a 
time. 
nRne 

Some one here asked me whether it is true that 
Mr. Stock, the conductor of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra of Chicago, ever played secend fiddle in 
the little Hotel 
Chicago. I replied that I thought he did and am 
reminded that the great Chevalier Christian Willi 


bald Gluck, after a formidable, tragic fiasco at th 


Annex Restaurant Orchestra in 


Haymarket in London, played the tumblericen in 
variety there; the instrument consisting of an oc- 
tave of tumblers filled in graduated manner so as to 
make a diatonic scale, according to the quantity of 
water in each tumbler. He was a cellist and also 


played the violin at country dances in Bohemian 


towns. He was poor and had to earn a living. It 
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is supposed that he was of noble birth; he was the 
son of a forester of Count Lobkowitz of Eisenberg, 
Franconia. “Orfeo et Euridice’”—first performance, 
Vienna-—made him immortal and the important text 
known. His name was Raniero de 
This paper is in its thirty-second year, 


writer is not 
Calsabigi 
and, no doubt, this is the first time the name of this 
man is published in its columns, although his part 
of the work did so much to make the opera a suc- 
All of this has nothing to do with Stock, but 
it shows that it is not what a man does but how he 
Stock must have given satisfaction to the 


cess, 


does it. 
diners or he would not have been retained; just as 
Gluck had to give satisfaction or he would not have 
Stock and Gluck are merely 
two symbols proving that it is the how, not the 


continued composing. 
what. Maybe one day he will be heard in Boston. 
One thing is sure; he will never have as small an 
audience as Elgar had last Thursday at Queen’s 
Hall, London 
Stock did play second fiddle at the Annex in the 


even if it is Sir Elgar, and even if 


restaurant band. America adores its self-made 
musicians. Theodore Thomas conducted open air 
popular concerts and played in popular resorts 


when he was young, and Manager Wessels’ father 
was a shoemaker and old Vanderbilt used to run a 
rowboat in which to take passengers to Staten Is- 


land at ten cents a head. Jay Gould operated a 
small tannery and surveyed Delaware County, 
New York State. Rockefeller’s father—well, we 
all know what is said about that case. Carnegie 


was a poor boy and Edison sold newspapers on the 
The father of the 
De Reszkes ran a small hostelry Lili 
Lehmann used to do her own laundry in New York. 


Michigan Central way trains. 


in Warsaw. 


Most of the rich old piano manufacturers were 


humble journeymen in small factories living on 
sanded floors when young. Abraham Lincoln split 
rails. Andrew Johnson was a tailor. The late 
Minister of War of France, Berteaux, who was 


an aeroplane at Issy a few weeks ago, 
a stock broker and then 


killed by 


used to be a runner for 


mind, not a bank broker or 
Why not play second fid- 


became a stock broker ; 
a stock broker. 
(Annex restaurant band and become the 


far better 


broker . 
dle in the 
Thomas? It is 


successor ot Theodore 


than being the successor of Theodore Thomas and 
vet unfit to play in a good band. 
RnRre 
Paderewski, who has just given a recital in Lon- 


don leaves early in July for a South American tour 


and after its conclusion, in the Spring, he will pro- 
bably cross over the South Atlantic and have a 
South African tour. A North American tour has 


not even been considered and those on the inside 
of the great piano question know why it was im- 
possible for consideration. 

nrne 


Joseph Bennett. 
the the death of 


ritic of the London Daily Telegraph, Joseph 


On announcement of the late 
HIISIC ¢ 
Kennett, | awaited the English papers for the par- 
ticulars of his life and career, and, not strange to 

not one paper noted his trip to the United 


articles on our musical conditions. 


In the estimation of the English writers that trip 
vas of 1 oment and hence even his own paper, 
the Daily Telegraph, makes no reference to it. Had 
he visited the Fiji Islands to look up the old musical 


nstrument f the cannibals, the fact would have 
been included in the biographies; but the United 
State \nd we must admit that it need not neces- 
irily a to anything anvway to an English 
writer flow can a colonial empire’s music be con- 
sidered of a consequence to an English musician 
and we are still Colon When but 130 people go 
to attend a concert directed at Queen’s Hall by 
Elgar, including his own latest symphony on the 
program, why should an English music writer’s ot 


a music critic’s visit to our country call for anv com- 


ment? We are the people to pay attention to them 


and their doings; they have philosophically long 
since passed by such precocious and Arcadian meth- 
ods. What they reject we gladly accept and anx- 
iously pay for. 

The late Joseph Bennett (no doubt his biograph- 
ical sketch has by this time been printed in this pa. 
per) was eighty years old, and this is what one 
paper said of him, after recalling the dinner given 
to him by his friends and admirers when, in 1906, 
he retired from active work: 

He was not in the least anxious. He was one 
of those obstinate optimists who never gave up 
hope and faith, and never should. He was very 
sure that with music, through all the changes it 
had to pass between the shadows in which it was 
now enwrapped and the great age which would 
swallow up all would be well. 
His reading of musical history, and his experience 


disturbances, all 


of musical doings during the last fifty years—for 
that really was the measure of his experience— 
convinced him that all was well, that music, how- 
ever much it might be and thrown 
aside by passing events, would eventually steady 
itself and take from all that came to it what was 
good and send the rest streaming down the flood. 


distracted 


He once remarked that, periodically, music would 
shed the excrescences that covered it and reappear 
unsullied and undefiled, and his saying is a true 
one; it applies to all arts. In the libretto field Jo- 





JOSEPH BENNETT. 


seph Bennett supplied texts to Mackenzie’s “Dream 
of Jubal,” “Rose of Sharon,” “Story of Sayid” and 
“Bethlehem”; to Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden Leg- 
end” ; to Dr. Cowen’s “Ruth,” “St. John’s Eve” and 
“Dream of Endymion”; to Frederick Bridge’s “The 
Repentance of Nineveh.” For eighteen years he 
wrote the program notes of the London Philhar- 
He occupied a number of dis- 
tinguished positions in musical organization. Near- 
ly all the libretto work was a lost effort, because 
most of the compositions are not acceptable for pub- 


monic, 1885 to 1903. 


lic performance, the English composer not being 
supported in the land of his birth; London events 
are chiefly by foreign musicians, and of these a few 
Americans only. The English disease is our dis- 
ease, 

Outside of music criticism Joseph Bennett was an 
all around journalist who wrote much that had no 
reference to the art, such as special articles on the 
condition of Ireland; descriptions of Palestine; a 
record of the German Kaiser tour in Palestine and 
Syria and special reports on the debates in the 
All this information I glean 
from the Daily Telegraph necrology, and if the 
same information, probably transformed, appears in 
the paper in New York for which the “Dean” (who 
was the joker that thus dubbed him?) writes, it will 
be from the same generally accessible source. 

Mr. Bennett was on a visit to our country about 
twenty-two to twenty-four years ago; I have not 


House of Commons. 


the exact date memorized. He called at the then 
tiny office of this paper in East Fourteenth street— 
we had about one member of the staff outside of 
and a bookkeeper—and I met him and 
saw how sympathetically he approached the holy 
sanctum, looking, as it did, like the usual European 
musical paper home. They have just such small 
rooms here, an editor, an assistant and a boy who 
wraps the wrappers over the few papers that go out, 
because there are no callers ever asking for an un- 
wrapped paper; at least not more than two a week. 
There was no chance for a shock for him when he 
called. 


ourselves, 


We at once naturally plunged into the great 
subject, and while I found -Mr. Bennett satu- 
rated with the usual foreign prejudices I recog- 
nized that, by means of a sense of humor, the color- 
ing appeared fair and the judgment—especially, as 
subsequently shown—very near the truth and at 
times exact. He regretted the condition in Eng- 
land, as he wrote it in his own contributions, and 
he was utterly free from exaggerations or over- 
drawn theories. What struck me was his optimism 
as to the English musical future, his admiration of 
the German composers, and his fervid devotion to 
the classics. He believed in the culture of chamber 
music and the public interests in the choral classics 
of the large form. He was, at first, rather reticent, 
in fact taciturn, but later on, at subsequent meet- 
ings, he opened up and gave a view of his own 
healthy mental application. He studied music with 
intense earnestness, but he was not a musician; that 
is, from a ‘technical viewpoint, from the plan of the 
academician—and he never claimed to be. Unlike 
so many music critics, he rather preferred the truth- 
ful pose and it gave his pen and his person a greater 
power. 





There were no false pretenses with Joseph Ben- 
nett; that was loathsome to his manly and honest 
nature. Furthermore, he had no “game” to work; 
he did not put politics into his vocation or into his 
program notes; he was not identified with cliques ; 
he had no indirect monetary advantages flowing 
from his position ; he never used his appointment to 
further his private aims; he did not betray the 
paper he worked for; he never made it the tool to 
injure others, either at the expense of the paper or 
not. He stood far above the sordidness of some in 
his line whose names will rush to our memories as 
we read this and need therefore not be printed. A 
fine, clean, liberal, and yet, in music itself, conserva- 
tive man and a gentleman was Joseph Bennett. His 
name is in the columns of the English musical his- 
tory eternally. 

Rene 


“The Girl of the Golden West” had its first pro- 
duction in Rome, Italy (not Rome, New York), on 
Tuesday, June 13. The first act was condemned, 
the second and third accepted, but there was no en- 
thusiasm. 
thetically. 


The subject was not considered sympa- 
It could not very well be otherwise. 


For the coming Richard Wagner Festspiele at 
the Prinz Regenten Theater, Munich, Schumann- 
Heink will be one of the chief attractions with Mo- 
rena and others. All the engagements have not 
been concluded. 

Rene 


Stransky. 

We have sent many artists of European reputa- 
tion back to their old countries without our endorse- 
ment. Here is Chaliapine, attracting large audi- 
ences ; we would not accept him, Those who were 
rejected by us frequently become obscure here; 
some remain in the galaxy. Even Weingartner re- 
turned to Europe with a minus symbol, although I 
am quite sure that that was the result of an intrigue 
between a conductor in New York and a few critics. 
But, whatever the cause, these Europeans could not 
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secure that unqualified endorsement essential to an 
American success—these unreturnable stars. 

Let us therefore be fair with Stransky and wait 
to hear what he can do with what one of the New 
York critics—a good judge, too—calls the conscript 
fathers. The attitude of Mr. Stransky to a number 
of “pensionaires,” as they should be, of the Phil- 
harmonic, will show, at once, his attitude in that 
direction ; that will disclose whether he is conduct- 
ing the Philharmonics or whether the Philharmonics 
are conducting him. Mahler would not submit; he 
had to go because he insisted upon having vigorous 
men in the orchestra. Time, the first necessary in- 
gredient, is not considered by the Philharmonic and 
it, like its decrepit London namesake, has a number 
of shareholder performers who insist upon playing 
in the orchestra, although time has played havoc 
with their physical powers. Mahler wanted men 
with physical capacity to play, to blow, to work ; he 
had to go because he wanted these necessary sub- 
stitutions, 

As soon as the constituents of the Philharmonic 
will get their first glance at the orchestral constitu- 
tion of the orchestra at the opening concert under 
Stransky, they will be enabled to tell whether the 
rehearsal, with the oid guard as members, satisfied 
Stransky’s sense of orchestral performance; they 
then will see who the conductor is. If it is not 
Stransky, but the old guard, it means the end of 
Stransky; if it is Stransky and not the old guard, 
Stransky may come out of the ordeal victoriously. 

Therefore it is, after all, just and fitting that 
Stransky should begin his American career unchal- 
lenged, and we may as well be liberal in considering 
the business transaction that entered into the deal in 
Berlin, probably without the knowledge or suspi- 
cion of Mr. Leifels. The first thing, however, Mr. 
Stransky must do is to dispose of his interests in 
a Berlin musical paper, if he is still financially al- 
lied with it. If this should become known—that is, 
if he has an interest in that paper, no matter how 
unpretentious it may be, or how circumscribed its 
influence—he cannot continue the association; and 
no doubt he has severed it by this time, knowing the 
inconsistency, under present conditions, of such re- 
lations. But as to his conducting of the Philhar- 
monic concerts in New York—why, let us follow 
the American axiom and give the man a chance. 
After all, that is the only thing to do if we believe 
in fair-play. 

Rene 

Kussewitzky, the great contrabass virtuoso and 
orchestral conductor, was on a visit in Paris this 
week. R. E. Johnston, musical manager, of New 
York, is due next Tuesday, June 20. So is Mary 
Garden, who is a passenger on the same steamer. 
She is cast for the opera of “Cinderella” (Masse- 
net) for next American season. Mr. Johnston is 
after some big game. 

were 


A monument was to have been erected to Bee- 
thoven at the Place de Ranelagh, but the Paris M.- 
nicipal Council stopped the proceedings on the 
ground that no further statues or memorials should 
be erected here without a more stringent zsthetic 
control. That is right. The Shakespeare statue 
should be removed. Most of the statues are artistic, 
but here and there a figure below standard has been 
permitted, and among the latter class the Shake 
speare is the worst. 

ure 


Opera Expense. 

The reporter of the Fine Arts Budget yesterday 
placed his report before the Senate, showing the 
financial conditions of the subsidized Opera, Opera 
Comique, Comedie Frangaise and Odéon. 

The average cost of each production at the Grand 
Opera last operatic year was $3,360. Of this sum 
the nightly cost of lighting—all electric—was $180. 
The Opera House has 3,000 employees, a number 
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which would be reduced more than half if the insti- 
tution were conducted as a private business affair; 
for these unnecessary employees consume the sub- 
sidy, and the subsidy is really the political contribu- 
tion for the maintenance of these reservists. 

The most costly mounting of the year was that 
of “Hippolyte and Aricie,” the opera by Rameau, 
produced for the first time in Paris in 1733. The 
“Gotterdammerung” was next with an expense of 
$16,500, Rameau’s opera costing $22,200. 

Strauss’ “Salome” drew the largest receipts, 
twenty performances bringing $85,000, or an aver- 
age of $4,250 each. These figures show at what 
low prices the artists must be singing here; many 
pay to sing here. Some who charge us $800 or 
$1,000 a night purchase $1,500 worth of tickets here 
for the privilege of an appearance. It is obvious 
that this must be so considering 3,000 paid em- 
ploy ees, 

The growing popularity of native composers is 
shown by the comparison of works given in 1g02 
and 1909. 

In the former year eighty-six performances were 
devoted to French operas and 103 to foreign op- 
eras, whereas in 1909 French operas were sung 109 
times and foreign works eighty-three times. 

At the Opera Comique the cost of. the chorus has 
more than doubled in a year, its annual upkeep 
amounting to £9,600. More money is also being 
spent on the orchestra and ballet, and the insurance 
of artists is a formidable item of expenditure. 

While the Opera and Opera Comique both have 
a large deficit, the financial situation at the Comedie 
Francaise is stated to be extremely prosperous, and 
the Odéon is well on the road to financial success. 

The reporter suggests that the Theater Frangaise 
should next year have a season of Shakespeare. 

RRR 


Arrangements have been perfected through 
Henry Russell for the purchase of the costly ‘“Tris- 
tan and Isolde” decorations made originally for the 
Berlin Opera. These will be used for four per- 
formances of the opera in Boston with Nordica as 
Isolde. Weingartner will conduct. 


Rene 


Reinhold von Warlich sings at Bechstein Hall, 
London, July 4, thus celebrating the national Amer- 
ican féte, by singing Schumann's twelve songs, op. 
35, for the first time anywhere or by anybody as a 
cycle. BLU MENBERG. 

canescens 

ERNest NEWMAN, one of the world’s best critics 
of music, has this to say in the London Nation, re- 
garding Puccini's “Girl,” heard recently in London: 

Puccini's new opera, “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” will probably not add much to his reputation 
when the first enthusiasm for it has passed off 
One hardly knows whether to attribute the gen- 
eral poorness of the music to insufficiency or to 
excess of thought about it. Is Puccini on the way to be- 
ing ruined by ‘Society’ and pleasure, as almost all artists 
are in danger of being after they have made a great suc- 
cess, or has he aimed at a new and better style and 
missed it? There is plenty in the opera to support either 
theory. There are many passages in it that look as if they 
had been dashed off in the interval between the slaying of 
one snipe and another or the landing of one trout and 
another; there are scores of musicians in London whe 
could write just as good stuff while they are shaving. On 
the other hand, there is a serious attempt to apply a new 
kind of force here and there, though the attempt is not 
often successful. Anyhow the final result is that Puccini 
has lost the greater part of his earlier charm and gained 
next to nothing to take its place. He is essentially a 
miniaturist with occasional lapses into the brutality that 


seems to come so easily to an Italian composer. 
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SarAH BerNHARD?T took in $900,000 during het 
recent American farewell tour, and Adelina Patti 
has been offered $15,000 per week for a five months’ 
farewell tour in American vaudeville next season. 
Farewelling now is the most profitable branch of 


work for public entertainers, 





East Quvocue, L. I 
Under the caption of “Two Years in New York 
with Gustav Mahler,” the Berlin Vossische Zeitung 
publishes an article by Theodore Spiering, which 


contains so many interesting sidelights on the late 
much misunderstood Philharmonic conductor that 
[ offer it herewith in complete translation, even 
though Tue Musica Courter’s Berlin letter of 
last week quoted several passages: 

“It was two years ago, on May 17, that I made 
the acquaintance of Mahler, in Vienna. At the ad- 
vice of Fritz Kreisler, I had applied for the posi- 
tion of concertmaster to the New York Philhar- 
monic, and in answer to my telegram offering to 
go to Vienna and play. for Mahler, I received a 
friendly request to come there at once. Chance 
willed it that I met Mahler on the street. I intro- 
duced myself to him and forthwith he took me for a 
long walk, during which he showed me all the sights 
of Vienna and revealed to me his plans for the re- 
organization of the Philharmonic. In the afternoon 
at five I appeared at Mahler’s home, where his 
brother-in-law, Arnold Rosé, also was present, 
probably to help in the adjudgment of my playing. 
It was characteristic of Mahler that the moment | 
entered the room he asked me to play. Later, in 
my intercourse with Mahler, I had frequent occa- 
sion to notice this impatience in him—or shall I 
call it professional directness? He never bothered 
with preambles, as it were. My trial performance 
seemed satisfactory and I was greeted on the spot 
by Mahler as the new concertmaster ef the Phil- 
harmonic. Later in the evening he confirmed my 
engagement by means of a letter which was a model 
of clearness. Next day I was invited to dinner and 
thus had occasion to make the acquaintance of 
charming and sprightly Mrs. Mahler. Also, _Pro- 
fessor Roller (of the Vienna Opera) was present. 
The conversation concerned itself chiefly with the 
revival of Cornelius’ “Barber of Bagdad,” and it 
was highly interesting for me to observe with what 
exactness and authority Mahler discussed and criti- 
cised even the slightest details. From the moment 
I met him, it struck me that he either would plunge 
into a matter heart and soul to the exclusion of 
everything else, or else pass it by without the slight- 
est show of interest. 

RnRe 

“During the summer of 1909 we kept up a lively 
correspondence which dealt chiefly with the sub- 
jects of programs and our forthcoming trip to- 
gether. In the second week of October we started 
our journey. I boarded the ship in Bremen and 
Mahler joined us at Cherbourg, for he had been 
conducting up to the very last moment in Holland. 
The passage was stormy, and Mahler, none too 
good a sailor, kept out of sight almost until we 
reached the American shore. Arrived in New York, 
rehearsals began at once, and Mahler rushed into 
his work with tremendous enthusiasm. He gave 
of his best, in order to insure success for the reor- 
ganized enterprise. If the success left much to be 
desired, that was due principally to the fact that the 
concert scheme had been changed radically. While 
before Mahler’s incumbency the orchestra gave 
only from twelve to sixteen concerts, with his com- 
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ing the schedule called for almost three times as 


many concerts in New York City alone. Mahler 
was greatly pleased with our first performance 
(‘Eroica,’ “Till Eulenspiegel,’ etc.), but at the 


very next concert, when things did not go with the 
accuracy, he became depressed and deeply dis- 


Same . 8 
Change of mood was one of the chief 


couraged. ee 5; 
Mahler traits, and sometimes | suffered in conse 
for usually I was his only companion in the 


quence, 
However, we had 


artists’ room at Carnegie Hall. 
erfect performances, and then Mahler would 
Such were the E flat sym- 
major by Brahms, 


many | 
be pleased mightily. 
phony by Bruckner and the F 
whose interpretation | never shall forget. Espe- 
Bruckner symphony was worked out by 


cially the al 
Through 


Mahler with punctilious and loving care. 
of masterful and well applied ‘cuts’ he 


a number 
he impression of diffuseness and spas- 


corrected the 
modic development usually given out by the work, 
and achieved a certain logical unity through which 
of the composition were brought to 


the beauties . 
The means which 


unexpectedly lovely exposition. 
he used to make the Bruckner E flat and Schumann 


C major symphonies (to mention only two strik- 


ing examples) enjoyable to the listener, seemed to 


justified. 
run 


ne to be fully 


Mahler devoted himself to his art in holy earnest 


ind scorned mere personal success, feeling espe- 


iaily humiliated when he had to acknowledge ap- 
plause that seemed to him unearned or out of place 

that is, when he was called out in spite of an in- 
different performance or because the public liked 
he did not consider as meas- 
highest He had his 


but every work that finally 


a composition which 


uring up to the standards. 
prejudices, of course, 
found its way into his prozrams was presented w:th 
all the knowledge at Mahler's disposal. The pro- 
erams of the first season were devoted preponderat- 
eats to the classics. \Iahler rightly considered 
uch a repertory to be the best possible means of 
organized orchestra. 
Mahler 
He did not in- 


unifying quickly a_ newly 


Strauss and Debussy appealed to most 
strongly of the modern composers. 
sist upon the performance of his own symphonies. 
However, he was very much pleased when his 
fourth symphony was received last winter by the 
Our rehearsals 


public with undeniable sympathy. 
They 


always were interesting, but also exhausting. 
did not conform to any time limit, seldom exceed 
ing the Union period of two and a half hours, and 
lasting only an hour and a half, or even 
Mahler worked constantly 
Each minute counted, 
We never sim- 


ometimes 
an hour and a quarter. 
with every fiber of his being. 
ind there were no pauses for rest. 
work without 
difficulties until they 


ply played through a stops, but 
wrestled with the material 


red \t first the orchestra—unaccus- 


were congue 
tomed to such taxing method—seemed inclined 
tubborn, but soon submitted to Mahler’s 
ind admired the man who could treat 


ind vet lift them with him 


to be 
lominance 


the player o brusquely 


o such unexpected heights \s an interpreter 
Mahler probably will stand unrivaled. 
nnre 
luctor, Mahler had achieved such free- 
that sometimes his independence threatened 
disconcert the orchestra. In his eagerness to 
discover the source of some slight inaccuracy in 
the playin to make sure of the perfect carry- 
in ut favorite phrase or nuance, he 
metimes seemed forget that the orchestra was 
lependent upon his beat. He demanded initiative 
ind apparently very often overlooked the fact that 
its posse must also be master of a certain de- 
gree of art which « y orchestral player does not 
reach. Beside the for concerts of the first 
season, Mahler conducted four performances of 
['schaikowsky’s ‘Pique Dame’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. From time to time he seemed to be 


| 
drawn toward opera, ev igh he usually suf 


fered more keenly than any one else through the 
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comiplicated and annoying conditions which always 
accompany the conduct of any opera institution. 
‘Pique Dame,’ as conducted by Mahler, proved to 
be an artistic achievement, but the work did not 
draw at the box office. I had frequent occasion to 
admire Mahler’s keen perception for every detail in 
the orchestra and upon the stage. He missed noth- 
ing, and permitted nothing to pass without com- 
ment and correction. When a trumpet signal was 
sounded behind the stage and seemed to Mahler to 
have too much ‘expression,’ he called out: ‘In th: 
barracks there are no nuances.’ Another time he 
criticised the uneven dynamics of the fanfare in the 
‘Leonore’ overture, No. 3, and said: ‘The trump- 
eter both times stands on the same spot atop of the 
tower, and therefore the fanfare must sound with 
equal strength on each occasion.’ At a rehearsal, 
just as we were about to begin the ‘Lohengrin’ pre- 
lude, and Mahler stood with raised baton, he sud- 
denly rapped for silence, and before we had played 
a note exclaimed: When 
the laughter had subsided, he added that Bulow, 
on the occasion of a ‘Carmen’ performance in Ham- 


‘Gentlemen, too loud.’ 


burg, had said, just before the beginning of the 


overture: ‘Too quick.” As a motter of fact, Mah- 
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GUSTAV MAHLER 


ler succeeded in bringing the ethereal parts of the 
‘Lohengrin’ prelude to marvelous performance, and 
he held back the climax until its very peak was due. 
Xvery rehearsal was accompanied by several en- 
lightening remarks or apt comparisons, which al- 
ways helped us to accomplish a correct exposition 
of the passages in question, 
eRe 

“In spite of the wearing work of rehearsing and 
performing his eighth symphony in Munich, Mah- 
ler nevertheless seemed to be in good spirits when 
he reached New York last October. At once, how- 
with the manage- 
ment (which had been changed since the previous 


ever, an unpleasantness arose 
season) regarding the number of concerts to be 
given. [y contract he was required to lead forty- 
five, but the management insisted that it could not 
guarantee success unless sixty-five were instituted. 
Mahler finally consented to the inercase, after a slight 
raise of salary hed been granted to him, which, 
however, he did not demand eventually. Neverthe- 
less, a feeling of friction remained after the mis- 
During his two winters as Phil- 
Mahler and his wife and 


understanding. 
harmonic conductor, 
young daughter occupied a fine suite of rooms at 
the Hotel Savoy, with a lovely view of Central 
They took their meals in their private 
dining-room, and after dinner, with the little family 


Park. 


circle in intimate communion, the lights were put 


out and an hour or so was spent in admiration of 
the moonlight, snowy landscape, and the thousands 
of twinkling lights that shone up from the Park. 
Such gatherings often included the fine New York 
landscape painter, Groll, in whose pictures Mahler 
was deeply interested. Music seldom formed part 
of the entertainment, as such soupers en famille 
usually took place on the days of the final re- 
hearsals. (Guests always were dismissed early, as 
Mahler could not stand late hours. That was the 
chief reason, too, why he did not mingle more with 
his fellows, although he had but little use for 
His most likable characteristics 
There he 
could be the most genial and agreeable person in 


society in general. 
were exhibited only in his own home. 


all the world. There was something very naive and 
child-like about Mahler, in spite of his sharply 
The pastoral and the dra- 
matic seemed to lie close together in his nature. In 


analytical tendencies. 


musical performance his characteristics were abso- 
lute technical freedom with utmost warmth of ex- 
pression. As a man he did not exhibit publicly the 
more gentle impulses of his heart, although they 
escaped him unconsciously whenever his wife or 
daughter appeared at rehearsal. At such moments 
an inexpressibly tender light illumined his features. 
RRR 
“When the orchestra went traveling it seemed to 
be understood that I was to be Mahler’s companion. 
Evenings, after the concerts, we were nearly al- 
ways together, and it is to such hours that I owe 
many a valuable exchange of thought, many a fruit- 
ful artistic hint. When I told Mahler on oe oc- 
casion that I intended to take up the conductor's 
career after the completion of my Philharmonic 
contract, he said jokingly: ‘I'll manage to be sick 
some time, so as to give you a chance.’ The jest 
was all too prophetic, for on February 21 Mahler 
suddenly became ill at rehearsal. On the same 
evening he led the concert, although he was suffer- 
ing from high fever. No one dreamed, however, 
that it was Mahler’s last public appearance. Next 
day we had no rehearsal, and the day after that he 
sent a request that I direct in his place. I there- 
upon conducted the remaining concerts of the sea- 
son. From time to time it was rumored that Mah- 
ler felt well enough to resume the baton, but it was 
not to be. At first he inquired anxiously about his 
substitute, but later appeared tranquil and satisfied 
when told that all was going well. I had only one 
more long talk with him, about ten days after he 
took to his bed, but saw him several times after 
that, a few minutes on each occasion. The world 
mourns in Mahler the loss of a great composer and 
wonderful leader. His death robbed me of an hon- 
ored master and friend.” 
Rene 
Wanted-—A nice girl with cheerful . nd compan- 
ionable disposition to play the piano, wash dishes, 
and sing. Evenings off. Short hours. Lucrative 
remuneration to right party.—Frankfort (Ind.) 
Times. 
nRrer 
A broken down tenor who had lost his voice but 
not his professional pride, got a chance engagement 
at La Scala to substitute suddenly for the indisposed 
Manrico in “Trovatore.” The audience did not 
like the newcomer and hissed him roundly. “Ah,” 
said the offending tenor as he joined his colleagues 
in the wings, “it is painful, painful indeed. The 
Italian people no longer care for Verdi,” 
RnRre 
Herman Devries, of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, said to one of his pupils last week: “Don’t 
you notice that the passage which you are singing 
so fast is marked ‘rallentando?’” To which the 
learner replied: “TI noticed it, sir, but I am not so 
far advanced in harmony.” 
RRR 


Wesley Mills, formerly of Montreal and now of 
London, sends “Variations” a program of a Na- 
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tional Sunday League concert at which the soloists 
were: Esta D’Argo, Ruth Vincent, Doris Carter, 
Violet Essel, Annetta George, Alice Baxter, Olga 
Charna, Gladys Elliott, Carrie Lanceley, Alice Mot- 
terway, Evie Greene, Margaret Balfour, Esther 
Yunson, Alice Lakin, Elisabeth Davies, Grace Ivell, 
Ruby Helder, Alfred Heather, Signor Lenghi, 
Scior Inchausti, Morgan Kingston, Willard Ande- 
lin, Harry Dearth, Ivor Foster, Harry Reynolds, 
George Baker, Peter Dawson, Stewart Gardner, H. 
Lane Wilson, Pauline Theurer, Maurice Farkoa, 
Cooper Mitchell, The Westminster Singers, Jose 
Gomez, and Auguste van Biene. That seems more 
like a convention than a concert. 
eRe 
Honey Mellody and Joe Stein are two light- 
weight pugilists who engaged in a battle at Salem, 
Mass., a few nights ago. Unfortunately, the boy 
with the musical name was whipped, and now that 
his championship aspirations are gone he might be 
alluded to fittingly as “the broken Mellody.” 
nme 
While I do not regret to have missed the Corona- 
tion, I deplore the cruel fate which prevented me 
from attending the International Musical Congress 
in London. All my pet subjects were discussed, 
chief among them being “The Metrical Cursus in 
the Antiphon Melodies of the Mass,” “The Origin 
of the French Overture for Dividing the Octave 
Into Nineteen Notes,” “Characteristics of the Brit- 
ish Folk-song,” and “The Psalms and Chants of 
Russian Sectaries in the Caucasus.” 
ere 
Breitkopf & Hartel, in their bulletin called 
“Mitteilungen,” announce the publication of Karl 
Bleyle’s choral setting of an excerpt from Goethe’s 
“Praktische Gedanken iiber die H6llenfahrt Jesu 
Christi,” and remark disinterestingly: ‘One can- 
not help wondering why this extremely happy ma- 
terial has previously escaped composers, and \arl 
Bleyle is to be congratulated on its selection.” For 
the information of B. and H., let it-be known that 
Arthur Hartmann, five years ago, composed his 
melodrama with music, called “Christ in Hades,” 
and dedicated the work to David Bispham, by whom 
it was performed publicly and with success, in Chi- 
cago, I think. 
neRre 
Nothing more artistic in dancing and more 
splendid in staging and costuming ever has been 
seen in New York than the Russian ballet perform- 
ances now at the Winter Garden. “Cleopatra,” 
“Les Sylphides,” and “Sheherazade” form an enter- 
tainment of truly Oriental magnificence and with 
the music of Arensky, Chopin and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff contrive to give this city an idea of the impres- 
sive height to which the art of the ballet has been 
raised in Russia. The country that breeds such 
dancing hardly seems to be the same place where 
the ruler and his people constantly are at each 
other’s throats. 
Ree 
At the annual parade of the New York Street 
Cleaning Department, one of the bands played as 
a march the Siegfried motif from ‘‘Walkire.” Our 
janitor recognized the melody instantly as the pro- 
cession went by Tue Musicat Courter offices. 
RRR 
Walter Pulitzer is at the head of a $200,000 com- 
pany which intends to begin publication in Septem- 
ber of a weekly called Satire, to be modelled along 
the lines of Punch. Mr. Pulitzer gives out as his 
program this promising scheme: “To see and 
seize on the salient humor in the news item of the 
fleeting hour, to be pungent and bold without being 
vulgar, to be delicate and satirical without being 
anemic, to be independent politically and socially 
without being cocksure—such should be the plat- 
form of an ‘American Punch.’” Mr. Pulitzer, as 
a writer of graceful verse and many whimsical epi- 
grams, qualifies admirably to edit a paper like 
Satire, and should be as successful in that capacity 





as Owen Seaman has become at the head of Punch 
This column always will be glad to cull the Lest 
things from. Satire and to charge nothing for the 
| N. B.: That is satire. } 

nee 


service. 


A correspondent wishes to get some information 
on the way the Liszt E flat concerto should be 
played. 
must get an engagement with a first-class sym- 


Nothing easier, if one knows how. You 


phony orchestra, put on your evening clothes 
(afternoon clothes if the occasion be a matinee), 
proceed to the hall, step upon the stage at the 
proper time, bow, nod to the conductor, and play 
the first part with tremendous technic and over 
powering temperament, the slow section with love- 
ly tone and convincing sentiment, the scherzo with 
the utmost grace and finger movement of truly 
amazing speed, and the finale with majestic power 
and irresistible sweep of passion. Then rise, bow, 
shake the conductor’s hand, leave the stage, reap 
pear an ad lib. number of times in response to the 
applause, and finally ‘‘add”’ the Liszt “Campanella,” 
or the same composer’s “Waldesrauschen,” in truly 
captivating manner. An especially subtle nuance 
consists of wiping the hands upon a white handker- 
chief immediately after being seated following the 
first entrance, and then placing the piece of linen 
on the upper left hand side of the piano, where it 
must be allowed to remain in full view of the audi- 
tors during the entire performance. Mopping the 
forehead while the orchestra interludes is plebeian, 
but permissible. By following the foregoing sim 
ple rules, the player will achieve almost cert?in 
success With the E flat.concerto. 
RRs 

‘Hi” Watson dropped in at Cherry Cottage and 
listened to the writer push his way through a 
Brahms intermezzo. When asked his opinion of 


the piece, Hi’s only comment was: “Them pianos 


suffers purty bad from the sea air, doesn’t th y?” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SIRENS. 

What was the song that the sirens sang as Ulys 
ses sailed the sea? We do not know, for Homer 
has not told us. He did not know. No one knows. 
It was a dream of the poet, and it came from the 
misty world of phantasy, with Orpheus the fabu- 
lous musician, and all the galaxy of god and god- 
dess, nymph and satyr, that make beautiful the 
mythology of Greece. Homer's description of the 
struggles of Ulysses to burst the cords that bound 
him to the mast and to hasten to the sirens, show 
that the allurements of that magical music were 
more seductive than were all the witcheries of 
Circe, the spell of Proserpine, queen of the under 
world, and the ravishing delights of Calypso’s 1s- 
land. 

How mighty were the wings of the ancient poet’s 
imagination! Now, Homer wrote two thousand 
years ago, and the heavy footed science of music 
has not yet scaled the heights of the bard’’s single 
flight. No music has, yet been written that can com- 
pare with the siren music that Homer imagined. 

Those siren singers of antiquity were sisters three 
who sat in a meadow walled about with dead men’s 
bones. These were the bones of those the sisters 
had enticed by their bewitching music and had slain 
when surfeited and benumbed with pleasures. Yet 
such was the celestial harmony of their song, and 
so potent the magic of their words, that those who 
heard them forgot home and native land and rushed 
impetuously to destruction, all for the sake of love's 
old sweet song. 

And when to the singing of the sirens were added 
the enticements of decoying Circe and the lovely 
water nymphs sitting in the flowery meads by the 
ocean shore, such was the irresistible charm of their 
persuasiveness that even the gods had stooped and 
heaven grown drowsy with the ecstasy. 

Ulysses heard this music and lived. For the 
ears of his mariners were stopped with wax and 


he was bound to the mast to prevent him from 
leaping overboard in his frenzy. We have lived, 
but we have not yet heard this siren music. 

We seek, but we seek it vainly, 

Chat one lost chord divine 

In the impressionable days of youth we some- 
times heard music that seemed almost magical. 
But it faded away, as a bubble bursts, when we 
laid hands on it. And now we have given up the 
quest. We know the siren music never can be 
found—or the sirens, or Circe and the incorporate 
water nymphs. When we enter the concert room 
or the opera house to hear the newest score we 
haveno expectations. The music is less dis- 
appointing if we do not listen for the seductive 
strain of the sirens in it. And even when the music 
is full of grief and tragedy we say—“It is well. 
this man, who cannot catch the magic siren tone, 
has at least given us a true and potent picture of 
his human woe.” 

While Ulysses was journeying homeward from 
the siege of Troy, his wife, the patient and faithful 
Penelope, watched and waited. All were admitted 
to her presence who could tell her anything of 
her husband. Even the unworthy were welcomed 
if they could but say “I have news of Ulysses.” 
But when the twentieth year had come, Penelope 
Her heart failed her and she wept in 
And so 


lost hope. 
bitterness, “My lord, of a truth, is dead.” 
it happened that when the aged warrior came home 
and stood before Penelope, she knew him not and 
would not go to him. 

\nd likewise we, who have heard so many com- 
positions, most of them unworthy, during this long 
twenty vears search for the music of the sirens, 
should new nt know that magic music if we heard 
it. lor our ears have become accustomed to the 
commonplace, the vulgar, the trivial, as well as to 
the sad and tragic If we heard the most en- 
trancing music ever dreamed of on the hillsides 
and by the Aegean sea of Ancient Greece our 
perverted ears weuld not recognize it and we 
should say “This music lacks the human touch.” 

scsachadillibenstaas 

For our municipal Fourth of July celebration, 
the committee on music, appointed by Mayor Gay- 
nor, has selected the following awe inspiring and 
emotion arousing program: At the Borough Halls, 
musical organizations will provide especially ar- 
ranged programs of patriotic airs. At the City 
Hall, where the Mayer will preside, Stretz’s mili- 
tary band and the Police Band will provide the 
instrumental music. The Police Band also will 
escort the Sons of the Revolution from Fraunce’s 
Tavern to the City Hall and give a cencert in the 
square. Beside the instrumental music there will 
be a vocal program by 200 German singers and a 
choral society. The chorus of the People’s Choral 
Union is to be the feature of the musical program 
at the celebration in the City College. Edward G 
Marquard will conduct and Alexander Russell will 
preside at the organ. The Bankers’ Glee Club 1s 
slated to provide vocal music in the Washington 
Square celebration. There will be vocal and instru 
mental organizations at the celebration in Mulberry 
Bend Park, Washington Square, in the Bronx, 
Richmond, Queens and other centers. Hurrah for 
a harmonious Fourth! 


Aa 





ALREADY it is announced that New York will 
have more concerts next season than this city ever 
had before. From our still, small corner in the 
sanctum of THe Musica. Courter offices we send 
up a prayer to Apollo that Berlin’s record of 800 
concerts in one winter may not be equaled here 
during the span of our lifetime. 


SomME ¢onductors recommend that orchestral con- 
certs should have no soloists. The general installa- 
tion of such a policy would spell the end of all 


rchestral concerts. 
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NORTH AMERICAN SAENGERBUND. 








LUDWIG HESS SCORES A TRIUMPH. 








Mit Wi Jaa git 
The North American Sangerbund held its thirty-third 
itional Sangerfest in Milwaukee June 22 to 24. Man 


nerchor, Liederkrat Sangerbund, Liedertafel and Ge- 


sangverein took the Cream City by storm. Many mem 


bers of the society arrived the first part of the week, but 
the majority of the singers came in Thursday morning 

d wer received at the station by bands The streets 
usly decorated with American and German 


shops displayed the colors of the Sanger 


ornamental decorations and mottos of wel 


coneert took place Thursday evening, June 22, 





Auditorium. Members of the Sangerbund and 
ther visitors were officially welcomed on behalf of the 


State of Wisconsin by Governor Francis McGovern, who, 


though an Irishman, delivered part of his address in Ger- 
man, to the great delight of his auditors Mayor Emil 
Seidel, on behalf of the city, welcomed the singers, and 
the last speech was made by President Leo Stern on be- 
half of the festival board 

Ihe Milwaukee Auditorium, though having defective 
acoustics, is a hall par excellence for the appearance of 


such a vast army of singers, and though the soloists were 
somewhat hampered in their efforts on account of several 


echoes, the orchestra and choristers were easily heard all 


over the vast edihee The singers of the Bund faced the 
audience sitting on an immense graduated platform, which 
occupied nearly half of the arena and which reached from 
the parquet to the top gallery Chere were about forty- 
five hundred men and some two hundred women seated on 
the platform. On account of the excessive heat, the men 
coolly removed their coats and listened to the concerts in 
their shirt sleeves. The women were for the most part 


dressed in white and the sight was most agreeable to 


val was opened with the presentation of the 
Mannerchor. President J. P. 
Franzel, of the Indianapolis Mannerchor, who has had the 


The fes 


Bund flag to the Milwauke 


custody of the flag for three years, delivered a speech in 
German and presented the flag to President C. G. Schmidt, 
of the Bund. President Schmidt presented the standard 
to President Leo Stern, of the festival board. The presi- 
dent thanked Mr. Schmidt and handed the flag to Louis 
Kindermann, of the Milwaukee Mannerchor, which will 
have charge of it for the next three years. Mr. Franzel 
his speech said: “When we received the flag of honor 
in Indianapolis last year we realized that the flag stood 


for German song, German thought and German ideals. 














( gl M \ 
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While we regret to see it go tr s we know that we 
surrender it int good custod e turn it over to you 
und tl you will | it well a cherish all that it 
tands for.” Mr. Stert illed the festival of twenty-five 
veat an At the conclusion of President Schmidt's 


peech he turned to the members of the Bund on the 
stage and led them in three shouting “Hoch” salutes to 
the flag. 

Then came the overture, Wagner’s ‘ Huldigungsmarsch,” 
which was admirably played by the orchestra of seventy- 
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LUDWIG HESS. 


five players, under the direction of Max Zach, conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. The main feature 
on the program was the debut in America of the famous 
German court singer, Ludwig Hess, who had been herald- 
ed as the greatest German lieder singer, and before going 
any further in this review it may be said in all truth that 
all that has been ever written or said of this artist was 
verified. 

Hess is a splendid artist, a musician in the best sense of 
the word, a tenor gifted with an unusual voice, which 
is by far the most voluminous of any of the present day 
oratorio singers. The great German tenor aroused en 
thusiasm seldom witnessed in any American city, and the 
writer can readily foresee a brilliant American career for 
this artist, who, no doubt, will fill most of the oratorio 


| 


engagements the coming season. Hess made his initial 


bow in “Tannhauser’s Pilgerfahrt.” In this excerpt he 
demonstrated that he is not only an oratorio and concert 
inger, but could as well appear in grand opera. Seldom 
has the Tannhauser narrative been heard to such splen- 
did advantage as delivered by this German tenor, whose 
voice is of large compass, voluminous, beautifully placed 
and admirably trained, and under his master guidance the 
results obtained are stupendous. At the conclusion of the 
number the vocalist received a rousing ovation which must 
have been most gratifying not only to the artist, but also 
to his manager, M. H. Hanson, who sat in a box next 
to the Governor, eagerly noting the impression produced 
on the audience by his artist. 

Mr. Hanson must have been delighted at the reception 
tendered to the artist, and he must foresee for the singer 
Later Hess 
sang Donizetti's aria from “Maria di Rohan,” “Alma 


a series of triumphs all over the country. 


soave e cara,” which he gave to his own orchestral ac- 
companiment. In this aria he again proved his worth. 
Hess’ diction of the Italian is just as clear as his Ger- 
man enunciation; indeed, his diction is perfect and his 
delivery excellent. 

In the first part of the program he was also heard in 
Hugo Wolf’s “Rattenfanger von Hamelin,” known in 
English as the “Ratcatcher of Hamelin,” which received 
a sympathetic and spirited rendition, calling for the high- 
At the conclusion of this num- 
ber the singers on the stage joined their bravos with 


est praise and approval. 


those of the audience, and it was apparent enough that 
Hess had won a complete victory in his first appearance 
on the American stage. 

lwo prize compositions, one by Dr. Karl Fochler, 


which was sung a capella with fine effect by the forces 
of the Milwaukee Maennerchor, under the magnetic baton 
of Albert S. Kramer, and a charming composition by 
Frank Renard, which had the assistance of Rudolph 
Schmidt, baritone, the Maennerchor and the orchestra, 
After the intermission 
the program was devoted to the memory of Hanno Deiler, 
the organizer of the North American Saengerbund and its 
former president, and who died two years ago in New 
The “Requiem,” by Hector Berlioz, was given 


was also beautifully interpreted. 


Orleans 
under the direction of Herman A. Zeitz, by the United 
Choristers of Milwaukee, assisted by Ludwig Hess, tenor 
The chorus won new laurels by its wonderful 
reading of the complicated work. 


soloist, 
‘The attacks were pre- 
cise; the climaxes extremely well worked out, and the 
work of the orchestra likewise was excellent in every re- 
spect. Mr. Hess was a tower of strength in his soli, and 
created a marked impression as a superb oratorio singer. 

The second concert took place in the Auditorium on 
Friday afternoon, June 23. It was a mixed program, in 
which was afforded the opportunity to hear the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Conductor 
Max Zach; Ludwig Hess, who presented five songs by 
Franz Schubert; the Senefelder Liederkranz of Chicago. 
under the direction of its conductor, Karl Reckzeh, and 
Henriette Wakefield, the mezzo soprano of the Metro- 
The program opened with the 
“Leonore” overture, No. 3, Beethoven, which was played 


politan Opera Company. 
in an authoritative and dignified style. Again the orches- 
tra covered itself with glory in Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony, which concluded the first part of the program. 
Hess’ reading of the Schubert songs was, as a Germam 
would say, “Colossal.” This group consisted of “Prome- 
theus,” “Wanderers Nachtlied,” “Die bose Farbe,” “Sei 
Mir Gegrusst” and “Der Musensohn,” in all of which the 
great artist duplicated his triumph of the previous even- 
ing, deepening the good impression then produced. 
Madame Waketield sang the aria from “Samson and 
Delilah,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” which she 
performed gloriously Her method of singing reflects 
credit upon her mentor; her enunciation and diction are 
admirable; her voice is musical, sympathetic and_ vel- 
vety, and she scored heavily, the audience insigging on an 
encore, which was graciously granted in Hildach’s “Der 
Lenz,” which was received with the same cordiality as 
After the inter- 
mission the string choir of the orchestra played delight- 
fully a group by Bach, and the waltz by Glazounow, 


the number inscribed on the program. 


which concluded the afternoon’s program, the orchestra 
and its conductor, Max Zach, again distinguished them- 
selves, winning the hearty approval of the vast audience 
The Senefelder Liederkranz of Chicago gave two of- 
ferings, Schulken’s “Die Sternennacht” and Werth’s “Der 
Sckwabische Fiedelmann.” The Chicago contingent cap- 
tivated all by its splendid rendition of the German songs 
The shading and color of tone were vivacious, and the 
success of the “Windy City’s” choristers reflected credit 
upon its conductor, Karl Reckzeh, a clever musician. 
The third program of the series brought forth as solo- 





Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
HENRIETTE WAKEFIELD. 


ist Bernice de Pasquali, the noted coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; the mass chorus of 
4,000 voices, and the conductors, Ottomar Gerasch, Albert 
S. Kramer, Max Zach and Herman A. Zeitz. After the 
overture to Strube’s “Puck,” which was renderéd with 
admirable effect by the St. Louis Orchestra, the “Patriotic 
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Chorus,” by Kremser, was magnificently sung by the 4,000 
singers. The second number by the Massenchor was an 
a capella chorus, by Beschnitt, “Ossian,” conducted by A. 
S. Kramer, who at all times had his forces well in hand. 
It is a herculean task to bring out the beauty of a com 
position with such an immense body of singers, yet 
by pre 
senting these numbers superbly, the voices being well 


Kramer and his cohorts delighted their hearers 


blended as if the choral society had numbered but forty 
voices. The pianissimos were exquisite, the fortissimos 
and climaxes were stupendous in volume, yet still within 
the domain of beautiful singing. 

The United Singing Society of Chicago sang under the 
direction of its conductor, Ottomar Gerasch, “Die Treue,” 
by Wengert. Chicago should be proud to have in its 
midst such a fine body of singers, a well drilled choral 
organization, whose efforts were crowned by overwhelming 
success. The other choral numbers were Kreutzer’s 
“Schafers Sonntagslied,” splendidly rendered by the singers 
under the direction of H. A. Zeits; “Der Lindenbaum,” by 
Schubert; “O Welt, du bist so. wunderschén,” by Gericke; 
a folk song, “Madle, ruck, ruck, which had been ar 
ranged by Louis Ehrgott, and conducted by A. S. Kramer. 
The last number on the program given by the Massenchor 
was Gustav. Baldamus’ ‘“Friihlingsherold,” superbly 
rendered by the choristers, Madame de Pasquali, and the 
orchestra. The soloist of the evening, Madame de Pas- 
quali, scored a tremendous triumph, the brilliant artist be- 
ing at her best and she held her audience spellbound 
throughout her numbers. She was easily the bright star of 
the evening and the “Queen” of the Saengerfest. Her first 
solo was the polonaise from “Mignon,” by Thomas, in 
which she created a sensation. Again in the difficult “Bell 
Song” from “Lakme” (Delibes), her mellow, sympathetic 
and flexible voice brought her a triumph seldom witnessed 
at any festival given under the came auspices. She was 
tendered an ovation at the conclusion of the number and 
was recalled time after time to acknowledge the vociferous 
applause of the packed house. In the second part of the 
program the St. Louis Orchestra was heard in the over- 
ture “Rienzi” and Mozart’s “Les petits riens.” 


The Saturday afternoon concert brought another large 
audience to the Auditorium. The program was given by 
Madame de Pasquali, Henriette Wakefield, the Massen 
chor, the Vereinigte Frauenchore, of Milwaukee, and the 
festival orchestra, the conductors being Julius Lange, the 
brilliant conductor of the Orpheus Mannerchor, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Adolf Singuf, the clever conductor of the 
Deutscher Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Herman A, Zeitz. 
The program opened with the “Lohengrin” prelude superbly 
rendered by the orchestra under Zeitz. The Deutscher 
Club, of Cleveland, under Singuf, captivated the audience, 
displaying immense volume of tone and splendid attacks as 
well as tone coloring. Then came another favorite singer 
of the Saengerfest, Madame Wakefield, who sang beauti- 
fully “Schlagende Herzen,” by Richard Strauss. Her next 
offering was a Brahms number, in which she again electri- 
fied her auditors. Her group also included numbers by 
Smetana-Schindler, “Traum durch die Dammerung,” by 
Richard Strauss, and her last number, superbly rendered, 
was Franz’ “Im Herbst.” Madame Wakefield’s work in 
Milwaukee was all that could be desired, and no doubt she 
will be on many festival programs during the coming sea- 
son. The orchestra under the direction of H. A. Zeitz, 
gave a splendid account of itself in several excerpts from 
3erlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 

The first part of the program was brought to a conclu- 
sion with a choral by Edward Grieg, admirably rendered 
by the Vereinigte Frauenchore, of Milwaukee, and the 
orchestra under Zeitz. Bernice de Pasquali and Hen- 
rietta Wakefield assisted the women’s chorus, which must 
be praised for its beautiful interpretation of this difficult 
number, and its singing was up to the high standard of ex- 
cellence of the male contingent. 

The second part of the program comprised the overture, 
“Oberon,” Parker’s “In May,” in which the ladies’ choral 
society of Milwaukee again displayed good understanding 
and fulfilled all the demands of the composition. Then 
came Madame de Pasquali, who first gave a group of 
German songs by Bach, Lowe and Brahms, which deserved 
the spontaneous applause they received, but it was in the 
English songs by Lehman, Henschel and Dell’ Aqua that 
her triumph reached its acme and it was amidst an uproar 
of bravos that the artist left the stage, returning many 
times to bow acknowledgment to the demonstration of en- 
thusiasm which reigned for several minutes in the hall. 
Special mention should be made of the work by the 
Mannerckor Orpheus from Buffalo, which sang magnifi- 
cently in Hegar’s “Rudolph of Werdenberg.” This society 
may be proud to have at its head such an inspiring conduc- 
tor as Herr Lange, who is the real genius of the organiza- 
tion and who brought to Milwaukee one of the best choral 
societies ever heard in any part of the country. The pro- 
gram came to an end with Hugo Kaun’s polenaise played 
admirably by the orchestra. 

The last program and the second festival concert of the 
thirty-third national Sangerfest presented Ludwig Hess, 


Rudolph Schmidt, the Massenchor of the North American 
Sangerbundes and the Festival Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of A. S. Kramer, Max Zach and Herman A. Zeitz. 
rhe St. Louis conductor again demonstrated his scholarly 
equipment in an admirable rendition of the overture “Eg 
mont” by Beethoven The St. Louis Orchestra deserves 
credit for the support given by it to the soloists, and for 
its solo results which promise a_ bright*future 

Ludwig Hess showed his versatility singing in French 
“Oh, quand je dors” by Liszt. The famous artist again 
captivated his hearers by a faultless interpretation of a 
group of songs by Wolf and Schumann. Hess stands 
alone. In the song and in the oratorio field he is supreme 
After each number as well as after each hearing this artist 
impresses more and more and his interpretations are such 
as to reveal a new meaning to songs many times sung by 
other artists. Hess is a man who, being a composer as 
well as a singer and a conductor, understands the author's 
compositions to such a degree as to bring forth the full 
message of the work. The tenor has won an army of 
admirers in Milwaukee, many of them from all parts of 
America, all of whom, no doubt, will return home bearing 
the news that there is in America now a German tenor 
second to none on the oratorio or concert platform; a man 
who was called from Munich to succeed Felix Mottl as 
conductor of the Munich Concert Society; a man who has 
been recognized as one of the foremost musicians of this 
century and who has been honored by royalty, the King 
of Bavaria having bestowed upon him the golden Luitpold 
medal for art and science, an honor which, it is said, has 
The Kaiser 


has conferred upon Hess the much coveted order of the 


before been bestowed upon but five musicians 


Red Eagle. 

The Mannerchor, under the direction of Zeitz, revealed 
new beauty in Weber's “Lutzow’s wilde Jagd” and again 
pleased in two numbers by Aysslinger and one by Gluck, 
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which were conducted with dignity by Kramer. The or 
chestra under Zach gave a good account of itself in two 
numbers by Sibelius, beside offering two numbers by Grieg 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite. The Massenchor 
under Zeitz sang Marschner’s “Liedesfreiheit” in fine style 
The Massenchor sang a capella “Spinn, Spinn,” which has 
been arranged by Von Jungst. Kramer's forces again dis 
tinguished themselves in Grieg’s ‘‘Landkennung.” The 
thirty-third National Sangerfest came to a close with the 
Mass Chorus, audience and orchestra singing and playing 
“The Star Spangled 

foday the election of officers will take place, and it is 


> ai a 
sanner. 


understood that Louisville will be selected as the next 
place of meeting in 1914. 

The societies represented at the thirty-third National 
Sangerfest were as follows: The Concordia, of Birming 
ham, Ala., conductor J. E. 
Birmingham, Ala. conductor Prof. Fred. L. 


cago sent to the festival the Ambrosius Mannerchor, con 


Wunnenberg; Mannerchor, 


Grambs. Chi 


ductor, H. Memmesheimer; Arion Mannerchor Der Sued 
Wolfskeel, Badische Sangerrunde, 
Gustav Bernd, conductor; Concordia Mannerchor, con 


seite, conductor Carl 


ductor Charley Boehler; Freier Sangerbund, conductor Gus- 
tav Berndt; Gesangverein Harmonie, conductor Henry 
von Oppen; Junger Mannerchor, conductor Hans Bieder 
mann; Katholisches Casino, conductor Ottomar Gerasch; 
Liedertafel Vorwarts, conductor Gustay Ehrhorn; Mozart 
Mannerchor, conductor Carl von Wolfkeel; Mozart Man 
nerchor, conductor Hy. von Oppen; North Chicago Lieder 
kranz, conductor Hugo Edelmann; Schiller Liedertafel, 
conductor Hans Biedermann; Schleswig Holstein Sanger 
bund, conductor Ottomar Gerasch; Senefelder Lieder- 
kranz, conductor Karl Reckzeh; Teutonia Mannerchor, 
conductor Gustav Ehrhorn; Gesangverein Harlem Lieder 
tafel, conductor A. C. Boehler; Forest Park, Ill, Highland 
Park Mannerchor Meyer. 
Evansville, Ind., was represented by Concordia Gesangver- 
ein, conductor Wilhelm Eckert; Liederkranz Mannerchor, 


Harmonie, conductor Karl 


conductor Prof. Ludwig Frank. Gesangverein Concordia, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., conductor \doiph Siminger. 

The Indianapolis contingent was made up of Indian 
apolis Liederkranz, conductor Ernst Knod!: Indianapolis 
Mannerchor, conductor Rudolph Heyne; ? fusikverein, con 
ductor Alex. Ernestinoff: Suedseite Liedertafel, conductor 
Mannerchor, of Covington, Ky. 


Louisville, Ky., 


Karl Riegner. ‘Turner 


conductor Albert Geyer. 


was represented 
by the Concordia, conductor Charles Schoettler: Louisville 
Liederkranz, conductor Anton Molengraft: Socialer Man 
nerchor, conductor Paul Witte; the Arion Mannerchor 
of Newport, Ky., conductor Albert Geyer. New Orleans 
Quartet Club, New Orleans, La., 


Engel, 


conductor Prof, Joseph 
Detroit, Mich, sent in the Cannstatter Maennerchor, 
conductor Prof. Louis Born; Gesangverein Frohsinn, con 
ductor John Vonier; Harmonie Maennerchor, conductor 
Hermann Brueckner 
Mich, conductor Emil Besch. The St 
Apollo Gesangverein, conductor 
Bayerischer 


Owosso Maennerchor of Owosso 
Louis societies 
were the Hugo An 
William 

J vcob 
Gaudert; 
Hugo Anschuetz; Har- 
monie Maennerchor, conductor William Lange; Harugari 
Saengerbund, conductor Hans Heinrich; Nord St. Louis 


schuetz; Maennerchor, conductor 
Lange; Chouteau Valley Maennerchor, conductor 
Lenzen; Concordia Maennerchor, conductor E. 


Freier Maennerchor, conductor 


Bundeschor, conductor F. W. Norsch; Nord St. Louis 
Liederkranz Sangerbund, conductor William Lange; 
Schwaebischer Sangerbund, conductor Wilhelm Lange; 


Wilhelm 
Louis Liedertafel, conductor Max Gundlach; South St 
Buffalo, 
N. Y., sent in the Buffalo Orpheus, conductor Julius 
Lange; Harugari Frohsinn, conductor Otto Wick: Teu 
Akron 
Akron, Ohio, conductor Prof, Gustav 
Eintracht from Chillicothe, Ohio, conductor Al 
bert rritscheller 


Socialer Sangerchor, conductor Lange; St 


Louis Bundeschor, conductor John Heimueller. 


tonia Liederkranz, conductor Otto Singenberger 
Liedertafel from 
Sigel. 
From Cincinnati, Ohio, Bayerische 
Mannerchor, conductor Louis Herrman; Clifton Heights 
conductor Max Weis; 
bination, conductor Louis Ehrgott; Odd Fellow Sanger- 


Gesangverein, Hudepohl Com 
chor, conductor Louis Ehrgott; Pionier Sangerchor, con 
ductor E. P. Mannerchor, conductor 
E. J. Reuter; Teutonia Mannerchor, conductor Prof. Ed 
Strubel. Cleveland, Ohio, Deutsch 
Ungarischer Sangerbund, conductor Dr. M. Francisci; 


Reuter; Schweizer 


From Cleveland 
Gesangverein Harmonie, conductor Charles G. Haverdill; 
Gesangverein Orpheus, conductor J. A. Nusser; Schwaeb 
Pfeilschilter 
Ludwig 


ischer Sangerbund, conductor A Badische 


Sangerrunde, conductor Prof Rengers, and 
Schwaebischer Sangerbund from Dayton, Ohio, conductor 
Prof. L. Rengers Hamilton Sangerbund from Hamilton 
Ohio, conductor Frank Sauer Arion from Mansfield, 
Ohio, conductor Arnold Kallmerten Youngstown Man 
nerchor from Youngstown, Ohio, conductor John Andler 
From Allegheny, Pa., 


John Danburger; Caecilia Mannerchor, conductor Prof 


Arion Gesangverein, conductor 


Albert Sieben; Druiden Sangerbund, conductor John Dan- 


berger; Schwaebischer Sangerbund, conductor Oscar 


Schuetz; Teutonia Mannerchor, conductor Ferdinand 


Berger. Concordia of Carnegie, Pa., conductor Louis 
Rode. The Germanic Quartet Club, of Johnstown, Pa., 
conductor Charles Martin. Gesangverein Frohsinn of La 
trobe, Pa., conductor Charles P. Schwan McKees Rocks 
Mannerchor of McKees Rocks, Pa., conductor N. Hipp 
Franz Abt Liederkranz of Millvale, P 


S. Vogel, and the Gesangssektion Der 4 


i, conductor John 
Comp. Des 
Deutschen Militaerverins of Millvale, Pa., conductor Al 
bert Sieben rhe 
Pa., conductor Oscar Bittler. The Erie Mannerchor of 
Erie, Pa., conductor Albert Glaser. From Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Beltzhofer Liederkranz, director 
Bloomfield Liedertafel, conductor John 


Harmony Mannerchor of Economy, 


Gustav Young; 
S Vogel; Ein 
tracht Gesang und Musikverein, conductor John S. Vogel; 
Germania Liederkranz, conductor Karl L. Mugele; Ge- 
sangverein Orpheus, conductor Prof. J. C. Glomb. Mem 
Memphis, Tenn, 

Parkersburg, W. Va., conductor 
3eethoven Gesangverein, conductor 


phis Mannerchor of conductor von 


Below. Germania of 
Max Schlich The 

Prof. Ed. Blumenberg, and the Mozart Gesangverein, 
conductor Prof. H. M. Schocky, from Wheeling, W. Va 
Madison Miannerchor of Madison, Wis., conductor Eugen 
Luening The Milwaukee Musikverein Mannerchor from 
Milwaukee, Wis., Hermann A. Zeitz The 


Gesangverein Almira, conductor Hermann 


conductor 
Kornemann, 
and the Gesangverein Calumet, conductor Joseph Mem 
mesheimer, from Chicago, III The Gesangsabt Des Platt 
deutschen Vereins Kreis Sto] Zenau, conductor Prof. J 
Hauck, of Fort Wayne, Ind The Aurora Sangerbund ; 
Harmonie Sangerbund, conductor Prof. J 
Liederkranz Klub, conductor Richard Stempf; Rheinischer 


Frohsinn, conductor Ernst Gaudard, from St. Louis, Mo. 


Goe ppert; 


From Cincinnati, Ohio, Goodfellow Sangerchor, conductor 
Albert Geyer; St. Caecilia Mannerchor, conductor Fred 
erick Meyer The A dolf 
Singuf and the Gesangverein Lyra, conductor Herman 
Hamm, from Cleveland, Ohio, The Harugari Lieder- 


Deutscher Club, conductor 
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Next Singerfest to Be Held in Louisville. 
Cuicaco, Iil., 
(By Telegraph.) 

Louisville, Ky., was chosen for the next sangerfest of 
the North American Sangerbund in 1914. The board 
meeting held at the close of the sangerfest in Milwaukee 
last week resulted in the re-election of Charles G. Schmidt 
as president of the Bund; William Arens, of Chicago, as 
vice president; Peter Mettler, of Toledo, as second 
vice president; Adam Linck, of St. Louis, as secretary, 

and John P. Frenzel, of Indianapolis, as treasurer. 

RENE Devries. 


June 26, 1911. 
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K IIT AMERICAN TOUR OF 


The World Renowned Violinist 


Opening Oct. 15-22 at the New York Hippodrome 
and Auditorium, Chicago, Oct. 29,-Nov. 5 
For details and particulars address: 


H. G. SNOW 
Care of F, C. WHITNEY 
Monolith Building, 
45 West 34th Street, New York 
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The Language of Opera. 
People who are squabbling about the merits of differ- 
of opera might find 
language which 
of all the rest. Of course this has 
been done already from the commercial standpoint; but 
Volapuk looks bad for the teeth, and even Esperanto is 
What is wanted is an ideal language for 
language of song. 
have to hurt his soul with 
enormities of diction due to the desire to make good 
English out of Italian inanities. Alt that is 
wanted is a speech which will combine the limpidity of 
Italian with the male strength of German, the fine shad- 
ing of French and the pliability of English. A Chicago 
paper quotes an old German who speaks a hybrid English 
inoculated with the Italian and French 
and possibly produce the desired 
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Dormitory for Ladies. 
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Address 





effect. This is how the old German expresses himself: 
“Ich had so viel trubble mit mei beide Yungs. Der eine 
ist ein Dude und duht nichts; der andere ist ein Shport 
and spohrt nichts.” There is one man who would not 
shrink from the task of adding the operatic finish to this 
jargon. Leonard Liebling, of THe MusicaL Courier, is 
just the man to give the words the melting Italian end- 
ings which tenors love; he could also strew a few Gallic 
syllables here and there. All he needs to do is to trans- 
late “Home, Sweet Home” into this zsthetic language, 
dedicate it to Carnegie, and Andrew will endow a college 
for the propagation of this newest agency for the spread 
of international peace.---Rochester Post-Express. 





Mrs. Sawyer’s Niece a Bride. 

and Mrs. Henry Hubbard Sawyer, of New York, 
the marriage of their niece, Antonia Chase 
Carter, of Boston, to Frederick Edward Morse, in Boston, 
Tuesday, June 20. Mrs. Henry Hubbard Sawyer is better 
known by her professional name, Antonia Sawyer, 
formerly a concert contralto, and now the active and noted 
musical manager. Mrs. Sawyer went to Boston to attend 
the wedding of her niece and namesake. The bridegroom 
is the manager of the Imperial Photograph Studio at 22 
Tremont street, Boston, The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. M. M. Eichler. Mrs. Sawyer attended the bride 
and gave her away, and Benjamin M. Morse, brother of 
the bridegroom, was the best man. After a tour, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morse will reside in Dorchester, Mass. 
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Studio Hall. 

Studio Hall, at 50 East Thirty-fourth street, New York, 
is an ideal study home for artistic waifs who find them- 
selves alone in the metropolis in quest of a musical edu- 
cation, and seeking the environment these studies so im- 
peratively demand. The face of Miss Shultz, too (the 
presiding genius of this home), as it glimpses forth from 
the attractively gotten up circular, promises even more 
than the modestly worded description of the charming 
home could possibly imply. 





People’s Symphony to Give Free Concert. 

The People’s Symphony Society, of New York, is to 
give a free concert in the large hall of Cooper Union 
Thursday evening of this week (June 29) to which the 
members of the People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club have 
received special invitation. Among the soloists will be 
Leopold Winkler, pianist; Adelaide Lewis, contralto; Ma- 
dame Calloway-Johns, soprano. 





Closing Recitals by Hall Pupils. 

The pupils of Mr, and Mrs. William John Hall have 
been engaging in a series of closing song recitals at Re- 
cital Hall, Musical Art Building, St. Louis, Mo. The 
third recital took place June 1o and the fourth on June 1g. 
At each an artistic including several selections 
from operas was rendered. 
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Cuicaco, UL, June 24, 1911 


The fourteenth annual concert and commencement of 
the Sherwood Music School took place 
Music Hall, which was crowded to the doors 
with old friends of the institution, music lovers and rela- 


Tuesday evening, 
June 20, in 
Georgia Kober, president of the 


tives of the graduates 


congratulations for the splendid work of 


school, deserve 


the pianist Che other teachers are also entitled to praise 
for the fine array of young talent heard on this occasion. 
Credit is also due to Walter Keller, the inspiring director 
of the school, who announced to THe Musica Courter 


representative that next season the Sherwood Music School 
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1024 Lawrence Ave. 
Chicago, lil. 
rN 3 UT i E. 4 SOPRANO- 
x CONCERTS 
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Seng Recitals. Pesturiag Vocal Artists of Note 
Music Art Shop. 628 Pine Arts Building, Chicago, IU. 


5 GUNNAR PETERSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
STUDIS : 510 Fine Arte Building, 1352 East 62¢ St., Chicage, til. 


E Contraito, Oratorio, Recitais, Concerts 
s Address: 4173 Lake Ave. Chicago 
o "Phone, Drexel 9339 

E Exclusive Manage nent; HARRY CULBERTSON 
R Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ul. 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


800 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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The course includes ten hours’ interpretation, personally 
conducted by MADAME JULIE RIVE-KING, the world 
renowned Pianist. Ten hours in Piano Technic, and ten 
heurs in Harmony and Analysis taught by KENNETH M. 
BRADLEY, the Eminent Instructor and Theorist. Special 
Courses in Vocal, Violin and Public School Music. 
MADAME JULIE RIVE-KING’S class will be limited to 
twenty students. Those wishing time should make arrange- 
ments at once. 
FULL NORMAL COURSE, $75.00 
For terther laferm ation address, B. SCH WENKER, Secretary 














would not advertise partial free scholarship, agreeing with 
the writer that schools having large registration do not 
need that kind of advertising to swell their enrollment 
Martha 
Harnisch, who opened with the Beethoven concerto in C 
minor (first movement); Margaret Green played the Cho- 
pin concerto in E minor (first movement); Esther Vincent 
was heard in Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre”; the Mendels- 
sohn concerto in G minor was rendered by Therese Nel- 
son; Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor (second and third 
movements) was played by Florence Wahl; Mary McFie 
sang Bemberg’s aria, “Death of Joan of Arc.” The sec- 
ond part of the program introduced Agnes Hurley, who, 
with the assistance of Georgia Kober playing the orchestral 


lists. Those who furnished the program were: 


part on the second piano, won success in the Debussy 
“L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune’; Adah Strand showed her 
ability in Liszt's concerto, E flat (second and third move- 
ments); Mae Olson chose the same composer's twelfth 
rhapsody to display her pianistic attainment; Gertrude 
Loyd pleased by her rendition of the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo (first movement); Karl Formes sang the Verdi aria 
from “Macbeth,” and the program was brought to a con- 
Peterson's reading of the Liszt “Nun- 
fantaisie. The fourteenth 


clusion with Irene 
garian” annual concert and 
commencement of the Sherwood Music School was per- 
haps the best ever given by pupils of that institution, and 
it is easy to predict a bright future for the school under 
its new management. This school has, by the way, an- 
nounced several changes in its faculty for next season, in- 
cluding the engagement of Bernard Listemann as violin 
teacher; Maurice Rosenfeld, the eminent educator, as piano 
instructor; William Willett as vocal teacher, in addition to 
several other elementary teachers. 
eRe 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the Chicago pianist, was heard 
at an artists’ concert given under the auspices of the 
Waynesburg College of Music last Thursday evening. The 
Waynesburg Semiweekly Messenger of June 16 said: 

Madame Sturkow Ryder was enthusiastically received the instant 
she appeared and the applause increased with each number. This 
is her second recital here and last night she played with all her old 
time poetry and fire, with wonderful brilliancy and fluegcy, with an 
added brilliancy and depth of tone. The Russian group was espe 
cially attractive to the audience. Madame Ryder’s explanation of 
the Debussy suite was no less delightful than the music itself. The 
MacDowell group was a fitting climax to a well balanced program, 


and the etude, as she played it, fairly electrified the audience. 


Madame Ryder gave Lutz’s “Chant de l'eau.” 
RRR 


Katherine Allan Lively, THe Musica Courter corre- 
spondent at Houston, Tex., has come to Chicago with a 
party from the South, who will study with her during the 
summer months. Eight of her pupils will continue their 
studies with her and three will coach with Victor Garwood 
and Allen Spencer, both teachers at the American Conser- 
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Auditorium Building 
Direction: E. A. STAVRUM 
Steinway Hall, Chicago 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSICAL ART 


Summer School, 
Teachers and Students Course. 
A Home School with . haperonage. 


OVIDE MUSIN, 
ASSOCIATED 


BARONESS McINTOSH VON GRAEFFE, Founder 
Musical Director 


49 and 51 WEST 76th ST. 


WITH THE NEW YORK 


OVIDE MUSIN VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 





CREATORE 


ASBURY PARK, N, J., May 27th to July 2d 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1., July 3d to July 16th 





OPEN TIME Sept. 1ith to Sept. 30th. 
For Dates Apply JOHN JOVINE, Representative, Knickerbocker Theatre Buliding, 


AND HIS BAND 


BOSTON, MASS., July 17th to August 19th 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 20th to Sept. 10th 
SOUTHERN TOUR BEGINS Oct. ist 
New York 


vatory. Mrs. Lively has taken a cottage for her girls. 
Judge Robert Greer and his wife and Mrs. M. M. Lap- 
pington, of Texas, are among the guests. The young 
ladies are all of representative Texas families, and are 
Loretta Lappington, Luetta Weiss, Laura Boone Stevens, 
Klizabeth Putnam, Estelle Anderson, Ella Smith, Mary 
Greer and Margaret Wilson. 
RRR 
Ephra Vogelsang, of Chicago, has been engaged to sing 
Musetta in “La Boheme” next week with the Aborn Grand 
Opera Company at McVicker’s Theater. Miss Vogelsang 
was chosen from many of Chicago’s prominent singers. 
Ree 
Arthur Rech, pianist, and Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Brune 
will leave from Montreal, Canada, on July 1 for Europe. 
The popular trio will visit England, Scotland, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland and France, and will return to Chi- 
cago in September, 
RRe 
Rosa Olitzka, the operatic and oratorio soprano, has been 
reengaged to sing at the Ocean Grove festival in August. 
Ree 
Manager M. H. Hanson, of New York, passed through 
Chicago on his way to Milwaukee, where he will witness 
the Saengerfest, which takes place this week in the Cream 
City. 
nee 
Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano, will appear under 
the auspices of the University of Chicago at Mandel Hall 
on Tuesday evening, July 18, when she will sing “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from “Samson and Delilah,” 
Chaminade’s “Berceuse,”’ Hugo Wolf’s “Er ist’s,” a group 
of songs by MacFadyen, a new song by her husband, “If I 
Knew You and You Knew Me,” and a new song by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman called “A Song of Joy.” Mrs. Mac- 
Dermid’s last group will be Weil’s “Autumn” and “Spring 
Song.” 
eee 
Carl Faelten, director of the Faelten Pianoforte School 
of Boston, was tendered a reception at Assembly Hall in 
Chicago Tuesday evening, June 20. 
RRR 
Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury, the well known soprano, 
has just returned from a successful tour with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. This was a return engage- 
ment and the many friends of Mrs. Tewksbury will be 
pleased to know that she has been reengaged for a third 
tour with the same orchestra next season. This speaks 
well for the work of this artist. Mrs. Tewksbury has 
been engaged to sing at the concert to be given under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago at Mandel Assem- 
bly Hall Tuesday evening, August 25, when she will be 
heard in a group of songs by Strauss, Brahms, Kaun, Mac- 
Dowell, Spross, Salter and in the aria from “Madama 
Butterfly.” 
nere 
The University of Chicago will give concerts every Tues- 
day evening throughout the summer quarter, except July 4. 
The first concert is to be given by Charles W. Clark on 
Tuesday evening, June 27. 
nere”e 


Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood School, and 
Walter Keller, director of the same school, will appear in 
a joint piano and organ recital Tuesday evening, August 1, 
at Leon Mandel Assembly.Hall.. The recital is to be under 
the auspices of the University of Chicago. Among other 
things Miss Kober will play “Exhilaration” by her late 
teacher, William H. Sherwood. Mr. Keller will play sev- 
eral groups. 

RRe 

Arthur Middleton has been very busy and successful this 
season as can readily be seen by the following press notices 
which appeared after his remarkable presentation of the 
basso part in Woyrsch’s ‘Dance of Death”: 

The most grateful part fell naturally to Death, which Woyrsch 
treated with discretion, giving him but litt!e to sing, but that al- 
ways effective, and Mr. Middleton sang the music most impressively. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 





Of the other male artists there must first be mentioned Arthur 
Middleton, who sang the music allotted to Death with beautiful rich- 
ness of voice and with bigness of tone not often to be heard in 
concert halls. —Record-Herald. 





Arthur Middleton brought to the role of Death a resonant and 
musical voice, which had just the right timbre. He made the role, 
which might easily become tedious, full of dignity and impressive- 
ness.—Chicago Examiner. 





Mr. Middleton was a tower of strength with his musicianly and 
beautifully vocalized contributions.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 





Mr. Middlcton, the bass, with his many opportunities, showed that 
voeal mastery that distinguishes him among American concert 
singers.—Chicago Tribune. 


This office has been asked if the Chicago Musical Art 
Society will give concerts next seasdn. It is to be hoped 
that the management of the society will arrange for con- 
certs again and that the standard of the society’s work will 
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be elevated to a higher plane of excellence than that which 
prevailed last season. 
meme 
Alexander Sébald, the noted violinist, left Chicago for 
Italy last Thursday morning, June 22. Mr. Sébald will 
pass his vacation in traveling through Italy, Switzerland, 
Tyrole and Germany and will return to Chicago the middle 
of September to resume his teaching at the Chicago Musi 
cal College, where he is head of the violin department. Mr. 
Sébald has been especially busy teaching this season and 
his pupils have all shown the result of good training. 
Among them are Ethel -Waite, J. Rebiel, Carl Schulte. 
Herman Bahred, Cleo Randel, Christine Nisted, who were 
heard in programs throughout the season. Some of these 
programs included the Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto, the 
concertante by Maurer, concerto for two violins by Bach 
and the concerto for three violins by Vivaldi. Carl 
Schulte, pupil of Mr. Sébald, won the diamond medal at 
th: Chicago Musical College this year. 
a 
J. Douglas Swagerty, pupil of William Willett, of the 
Sherwood Music School, has been engaged as soloist and 
choirmaster at the North Congregational Church, Engle- 
wood. He also has been engaged as soloist at the meetings 
of the Y.M.C,A 
Rene 
There is a teacher in Chicago who has brought attention 
to himself since opening a studio by giving out to the 
press wrong reports about his work. First of all he an- 
nounced that one of his pupils had been engaged by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Compan; and since -then has 
promised some of his students a soprano or contralto part 
in “Quo Vadis.” Music critics in Chicago ought to be more 
careful than to listen to such an advertising scheme. 
Rnre 
Myrtle R. Lee, better known under the name of Sofia 
Stephalie, won another success in a recital at the Auditor- 
ium Recital Hall, Monday evening, June 19. Miss 
Stephalie possesses a coloratura mezzo-soprano of un- 
Her success was as spon- 
RENE DEvRIES. 


common sweetness and volume. 
taneous as it was well deserved. 





Hasbrouck School of Music Musicale. 
Monday evening, June 19, the Hasbrouck School of Mu 
sic, Jersey City, N. J., of which Gustav L. Becker is super- 
intendent, gave the following musical program: 


Violin, Berceuse ...-cccccccccccvccceccsecse . Hauser 


Piano, At the Spring .....eeeeeeerseevers Hlerman Scholz 


Violin, Swing Song Barnes 


Soprano, Dreaming ..........+.+++ ; cosccee We Reven 
Helen Winkeloan. 


Ensemble. Traumerei ...........e05- ‘ . . Schumann 
Violins—Reba Swain, Ruth Darling, "Richard S. Davis, 
Perpetua Caruso, Walter Evertsen, Jean R. Stimets, Doro- 


thy H. Hall, Charles Vogt, Kenneth Hillyer, Mollie Kap- 
lan, Jesse Paddock, Royal W. Nuck, Edward Schleicher, 
Rose Levin, Fred Koch, Miriam Newby, Sidney Cohen, 
Nathalie Agne, Hazel Austin, Trevor Bahrenburg, Sophia 
Kaplan. 
(Pupils of Rudolph Jacobs.) 
Cellists—Henry Bongarts, Oscar Laplac 
(Pupils of E. W. Mueller.) 
Mabel Sniffen at the piano. 
Rudolf Jacobs, director. 
Piano, Ballet Mignon. Lipa ethno deus o bhetsese Wee 
“Ruth ‘Meacham. 
Viglen. “NE hn dn ore cairo cake diene 0 0a duneccdcweeve cee eat 
Ruth Darling. 
Piano concerto, G minor (last movement).... - Mendelssohn 
Melva L. Curtis. 
Orchestra part at second piano by Mr. Valentine. 


Violin, Nocturne, Of: 6; TG. Be sc iccwcsnsecctesicce Chopin-Wilhelmj 
Rose Levin. 
Baritone, Armorer’s Song ......... Scan sec gaveweces De Koven 
Arthur Farr. 
Violin duet, Andante and Allegretto ......... oseceee Mazas 
Sidney Cohen and Mr. Jacobs 
Piano Concerto in E flat............ Saas cules tre te 


First movement, Allegro. 
Walter W. Kreiser. 
Second movement, Andante. 
Helen Tracy. 
Third movement, Allegro. 
Geraldine Wagner. 
Orchestra part at second piano by Mr. Becker. 


SOT, . TAs TOO. WIN ian cc heb ccbcicavouscnbaaveas Gilder 
Mrs. M. Northcott. 

WURDE WP IE wc vind 6s vc cucjconccntodendeavauceel Artol 
Perpetua Caruso 

POG, SN Ras wn cavrna hc ccta et dcccsceveententeuel Grieg 
Mabel M. Sniffen. 


COG. GAMER co dice dkbwtebeséuwediens awa ti wesdktn Goltermann 
, Henry Bongarts. 

Deserving special mention among Mr. Becker’s pupils 
is Mabel Sniffen, whose New York debut took place last 
winter at Assembly Hall. She is only sixteen years of 
age, but played the Grieg ballade with the power and fine 
finish of a mature artist. <A brilliant career should await 


this young lady. 





**A Musical Troth,’” by J. H Gittings 
Joseph Gittings, of Pittsburgh, has issued a booklet en- 
titled “A Musical Truth,” in which the author in forceful 


and original language advises, and criticises the pets and 
the art of piano playing. The pamphlet of eight pages, in 
cluding the preface, contains much logic and common sense, 
The author states that the little boo.. is free to all musi- 
cians who wish a copy. Application should be made to Mr. 
Gittings, 5,535 Ellsworth avenue, Pittsburgh,, Pa 

“A Musical Truth” is dedicated to the pianistic worl. 
In the introduction, Mr. Gittings writes: 

From observations made during my forty years’ experience i 


teaching, I have learned something which I think is of great valu 


to students of piano technic and I realize that it is my duty to 


make it known for the benefit of the future generations of st 
dents, because it will absolutely eliminate every action that is ut 
necessary and use only that which is needed, after you intelligent! 


understand the means by which it can be accomplished. 





Augusta Cottlow Recalled to Germany. 

\ugusta Cottlow’s busy season in London was inter 
rupted a short time ago by an invitation from a German 
firm to return to Germany to make twenty records for 
their new Reproductions Klavier, at the factory in Bock 
enheim, near Frankfort on the Main. As Miss Cottlow’s 
time was limited, on account of London engagements, she 
insisted upon making the entire twenty records in one day, 











PARLOW 


VIOLINIST 
Her Second American Tour Beginning Oct., 1911 


Already includes the following orchestral appearances: — 


TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at Toronio, Can., Oct. 18 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at New York, Nov. 18, 19 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at Providence, R.I., Oct. 24 
BOSTON SYMPHONY SRCRESTRA 
t V orcester, Mass., Nov. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at Boston, Mass., Dec. 1, 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 4 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 2 4 gee 

at Washington, D. C., De 
BOSTON SYMPHONY sagnezenenes rRA 
at Baltimore, Md., Dec. 6 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at New York, Dec. 7 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at Brooklyn, Dec. 8 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CRCHESTRA 
at New York, Dec. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTHA 
at Boston, Mass., Dec. i 
BOSTON SYMPHONY caniiniinaiiids 
at Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 14 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY Cate TRA 
at Cincinnati, Oaio, Dec. 22, z 
NEW YORK chananmeaie ic 
ORCHESTRA 
at New York, Dee, 23, 29 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Jan, 10 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
at Chicago, I11., Jan. 12, 13 


Inquiries should be made NOW of her American Manager, 
ANTONIA SAWYER, Metropolitan Opera House Building’ 
1425 Broadway. New York. 
By Special Arrangement Concert Direction 
DANIEL MAYER, London, England 














besides repeating several that she felt she had net done 


to her own satisfaction. About a week before she had 








AUGUSTA COTTLOW PLAYING FOR A GERMAN MUSIC 
REPRODUCTION COMPANY. 


been sent a list of 600 records that other artists had made, 
with the request that she play twenty not on the list. She 
presented the following numbers: 


Prelude and fugue, D major........ccscoerecseeses Bach-Busoni 
Romanes, op 118, No. §.cestayccccaccce PRs en eee . Brahms 





MME. EMMA 


AMES 


and EMILIO 


E GOGORZA 


IN JOINT RECITAL 
Tour Begins January, 1912 


DATES NOW BOOKING 
Exclusive Management, FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3835 Flournoy Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















Scherzo, C sharp minor - Chopin 
Mazurka, B flat minor . «Chopin 
Mazurka, A_ minor caucus ad ... Chopin 
Nocturne, D flat major : : Chopin 
Nocturne, B flat major ‘ Chopin 
Sonata Eroica nadhegeees M'ac Dowell 
rhird movement (scherzo) from Sonata Tragica Mac Dowell 
To a Water Lily MacDowell 
CuseGae i cca; MacDowell 
Etude, G mino Zarembski 
Barcarolle, G mino Rachmaninoff 
Clair de Lune Debussy 
Prelude ... ain as Debussy 
Ge éac0ns e+teerapes Rigaudon 
Contrapuntisehe Tanz Busoni 
Legende, The Sermon to t Birds . . Liszt 
Sposalizio . adax neu’ Liszt 
Mephisto Walze: ‘ . ae ogeee eee 

Miss Cottlow was very much impressed with the instru- 
ment. It seemed almost uncanny to hear the spirit, tem- 
perament, expression and individuality of each artist repro 


duced so accurately, and she was glad of adding this 
to the list of the various factories that she has visited, 
and to learn something about the construction of the rec 
ords for these wonderful inventions The firm was so 
pleased with the conscientious manner in which the pianist 
acquitted her task that they volunteered, when she returns 
to Berlin, to issue invitations for a recital of her records 
in their warerooms in that city. Miss Cottlow laughingly 
replied, “Won't it be great fun to hear Augusta Cottlow 
play an entire program without having any of the work 
to do?” 


Elsa Marshall Delights Hamiltonians. 

Isa Marshall, soprano, of Cincinnati, Ohio, appeared as 
soloist at a delightful function in Hamilton, Ohio, on June 
15, the occasion being the dedication of the mew organ re 
cently installed in St. Paul’s Evangelical Church and 
played by Prof. Niel Huber, Jr. The concert was a great 


success and the local press said of Miss Marshall's singing 


Miss Marsha!!, th o'oist of the evening, was the recipient of 
much appreciation Possessed of a wonderfully clear voice, of wide 
range, having a very distinct enunciation, she rendered her several 
numbers on the program in such a manner that it was declared no 
soloist ever heard in Hamilton had heen heard to better advantage 

Hawilton Evening Journal, Jure 1 ) 

Indeed from the moment Miss Marsha appeared to the fina 
number her winsome manner faile not to hold their wrapped 
attention, 

Her pure tones rang as silvery bel!s, especially when singing “Th 
Lost Chord” (by request), with violin obligato 

Her last number was a glorious rendition of “Hear Ye, Israel,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” In this, Miss Marshall adhered 
strictly to old tradition and sang in true oratorio styl 

Iler manner, at once gra 1s, charming and convincing, was a 
revelation to the critical audience 

She demonstrated her true n i) talent as well as the artisti 
trainmg gained from her studies abroad The Republican-News, 
Hamilton, Ohi June 16, 191 


Ginsburg with Russian Symphany. 

At the second promenade concert by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler; conductor, at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, Monday evening of this 
week, the principal soloist was Giacomo Ginsburg, bari 
tone, who was heard on a French program in “Dio pos 
sente” from “Faust,” and the prologue from “Pagliacci” 
as an encore 

Mr. Ginsburg’s noble, resonant voice was heard to ex 
cellent advantage in the large auditorium, his dramatic 
temperament and artistic conception enabling him to 
bring to these two operatic warhorses an interpretation 
which evoked long and hearty applause 

The orchestra engaged in a number of familiar concert 
pieces 


Esperanza Garrigue Sails. 


Esperanza Garrigue sailed for Europe on June 24 via the 
Fabre line. 








Kubelik as a Cartoonist. 
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voice of large Her impassioned :endi 
tion of the part elicited much applause and expressions of approval 
from: the audience.—Philadelphia Eve: ing Bul tin, May 3 1911. 


range and mellow sweetness. 


Lila Robeson showed a proper conception of the role of the gypsy, 
\zucena, She sang with dramatic ‘ntensity and made the part dis- 


contralto; Frederic H. Limpert, baritone; Florence Win- 
selman, Margaret I. C. Phillips, accompanists. 

Miss Brown and Miss Bagby were especially efficient, 
and the large audience, many of whom were compelled to 
stand, expressed general satisfaction. The singing of the 

chorus was artistic and reflected the fine drilling 





Last M Manager F. C. Whitney called upon Jan Kube 

t his apartments in Linden Gardens, London. This 

the t time the two had met, and instead of com 

enting on matters musical, as would be supposed, Mr 
Whitney ursed upon his favorite theme 
teopathy—and Mr. Kubelik upon his—gym 


Upon taking his leave, Mr. Whitney presented 
linist with a souvenir and asked for 


Kubelik said he 
A me rica A Tew | 


a similar mement Mr would 
d something appropriate to 


Mr. Whitney 


which the accompanying cartoon 


received an original 





was made 

thing could have been more acceptable than 

this, which furnishes proof of the fact that one 
in be an artist in more than one hn 

The caricature of Kubelik’s accompanist, Lud 

Schwab, who, it will be remembered, is a 

on of nsiderable proportions, is delicious 

H, FE. Snow, the al manager, predicts a great 

s¢ n for Kuhelik, whose dates are rapidly be 


Huhn's “ The Divan" Performed. 


\ special performance of Bruno Huhn's “The 
n” was given at Briar Cliff Lodge, on Friday 
evening, June 23 Preceding the rendition ther¢ 
was a miscellaneous program by the Briar Cliff 
Quartet, and the four artists who sang the sev- 
eral parts in the song cycle were Edith Chapman 
( ld pra Mildred Potter, contralto; Wil 
liam Wheeler, tenor, and Clifford Cairns, bari- 
yoser presided at the piano “The 
in” is a song cycle for four solo voices and 
piano [he words are by Shans al Din Mo 
h d Hafiz, who was born at Shiraz, Persia, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century. The 
English translation is by H. Bicknell 


Mrs. Truman Aldrich, Jr., a Concert Pianist. 


Che reputation of Mrs. Truman Aldrich, Jr., as 
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of the director. A social hour followed the con- 
cert. 


Milwaukee Critic Lauds Ludwig Hess. 

The triumphant American debut of Ludwig 
Hess at the sangerfest of the North American 
Sangerbund in Milwaukee last week was pre- 
dicted by several of the singer’s admirers 
abroad. The music critic of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, in reviewing one concert of the festival, re- 
ferred as follows to the voice and art of the great 
German tenor: 


The press notices which have preceded the coming of 
Ludwig Hess have not in any manner exaggerated his 
abilities as a splendid artist. Hess is a fine type of the 
tenor robusto, and combines with his magnificent voice, 
excellent enunciation and splendid interpretative ability, 
His technical equipment is such that he can produce the 
minutest tonal gradations, ranging from the most delicate 
pianissimo to mighty forte. The narrative of “Tann- 
hauser’”’ was a most suitable vehicle with which to dis 
play these qualities, and also served to demonstrate that 
the singer does not lack unusual dramatic ability. ‘Alma 
soave e cara,” from Donizetti’s “Marie de Rohan,” in 
which Hess exhibited a fine sense of bel canto, was fol- 
lowed by Hugo Wolf's humorous “Rattenfanger,” given 
in a most jovial manner. Hess also sang the solo part 


in the “Sanctus” of the ‘‘Requiem.” 





Wilmot Goodwin Closes Season. 

Wilmot Goodwin, the New York basso, who 

+ was one of the soloists on tour with the St, Paul 
Symphony Orchestra, has just closed a successful 
season under the management of Bradford Mills, 
of the American Musical Bureau. The press 
commented thus: 

Wilmot Goodwin was most advantageously heard in 
the prologue from “Pagliacci,” himself a 
justly deserved place in the hearts of those who heard 
him.—La Crosse, Wis., Daily Chronicle. 


earning for 


Mr. Goodwin scored a magnificent triumph in a varied, 
interesting and much appreciated program.—Pittsburg, 


Pa., Press. 








cert pianist has grown during the past few 

year Mrs. Aldrich has appeared as soloist with 

the New York Symphony Orchestra, the Russian 

Symphony Orchestra, the Atlanta (Ga.) Phil 
rmonic Orchestra and other orchestras. The success of 
this artist has attracted wide notice. Mrs. Aldrich has 
played lately in Chicago a.number of times; in Evanston, 
| Hiighland Park, Ill.; in Buffalo, N. Y.; in Cincinnati, 

ttanooga and Atlanta 
A New American Contralto. 
l iN who made a fine impression as Ortrud in 
t 1 luction f “Lohengrin” with the Aborn 
(dpe Company, duplicated her success recently as 
ate Osc Saenger, with whom Miss 
I eson has been studying the last two seasons, was 
present at one of the performances and expressed it as his 
that she will in a very short time be one of the 
for yst American contraltos. A few criticisms follow: 

I Robeson took the part of Azucena and measured fully up to 
nossibilities of the role She has a rich contralto 








CONTRALTO, AS AZUCENA IN 


RO rol \BORN OPERA COMPANY 





tinctive by the earnestness she displayed, particularly in the prison 
scene.—Philadelphia Record, May 3, 1911. 

Lila Robeson was the Azucena and revealed a rich contralto voice, 
while her dramatic treatment of the role was highly satisfactory.— 
Philadelphia Press, May 3, 1911 

Lila Robeson was the Azucena. She has a rich and colorful con- 
tralto voice of unusual range, and she sang with a skill which well 
deserved the app'ause which she secured.—Philadelphia Inquirer, 
May 3, 1911. 

ee 

Lila Robeson was the new Azucena and gave a sterling char- 
acterization of this essentially dramatic role.—Philadelphia Evening 
lelegraph, May 3, 1911. 





Farrar School of Voice and Piano. 

Frances Hillman, a pupil of the Farrer School of Voice 
and Piano, Nashville, Tenn., gave a piano recital on June 
15, assisted by Hollins Wilson, basso-cantante. The Ten- 
nessean said: 

Miss Hillman, who ha; teen studyinz the piano under Mary 
Already 
the has proven herself a pianist of many attainments and giv.s 


Weber Farrar for only three years, is a miss of fourteen. 


promise of becoming an a tist of note. She has a facile technic 
and much musical intuition. 





Reinald Werrenrath’s Vacation. 

Having closed the most prosperous year of his career, 
Remald Werrenrath, the baritone, with Mrs. Werrenrath 
and their son, will spend the month of July at Merrill 
Hall, East Gloucester, Mass. August 1 they will go to 
Colorado Springs, Col., where they are to be the guests 
of Mrs. Werrenrath’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hans Chris 
tian Petersen, of 1228 Grant evenue. 








LipKowsKa for Covent Garden and Monte Carlo. 

A cable from announces the engagement of 
Lydia Lipkowska for Covent Garden for a period of four 
years, while the Monte Carlo Opera House has secured the 
Madame 
Lipkowska is to make her first Covent Garden appearance 
“La Boheme,” July 7. 


London 


charming young singer for the season of 1913. 
as Mimi in Puccini's 


Riverside Choral Club. 


The closing concert of the third season by the Riverside 
Choral Club, Earle A. Wayne, director, was given at 
Bretton Hall, New York, on June 16. The assisting artists 
were Harriet Vilette Brown, soprano; Marietta Bagby, 





Mr. Goodwin was called upon at the last moment to 
sing the exacting role of Mephistopheles and acquitted himself in a 
lappy manner under the most trying circumstances.—Winona, Minn., 
Independent. 


by Wilmot Goodwin, pleased the audienc 
and moved it to a most cordial manifestation of approval.—Kokomo, 
Ind., Tribune. 


“Sword of Ferrara,” 


Wilmot Goodwin took the laurels, singing the prologue to ‘‘Pag- 
liacci” in English. His voice is of rich quality and his enuncia 
tion almost perfect. He was enthusiastically encored.—New Castle, 
Pa, News. 

Mr. Goodwin as Adam was superb. He sang confidently, surely 
and with a manly vigor and strength that made him a perfect 


Adam,.—Piqua, Ohio, Leader-Dispatch. 





WILMOT GOODWIN, 
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FLORENCE MULFORD, SINGER AND TEACHER. 
























For years the name of Florence Mulford has been asso 
ciated with things artistic in the sphere of music. For 
some time she was a a 
member of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, but 
of late has devoted her 
time entirely to the con- 
cert platform and_ to 
teaching. As a singer her 
art is well known and she 
is very popular as a solo- 
ist, whether in oratorio, 
concert or musicale. 

It is, however, her 
achievements as a teacher 
quite as much as her sing- 
ing that has added to her 
fame. Mrs. Mulford is a 
resident of Newark, N. J., 

ith a studio at 1004 
Broad street, beautifully 
and artistically arranged 
for the purposes intended. 
Her popularity as an instructor is surpassed by none in the 
State, and probably she has more pupils occupying church 
positions in and about 
Newark than any other 
local teacher of singing. 

Her reputation is ex- 
tending at such a rate 
that the day hardly con- 
tains sufficient hours to 
enable her to accomplish 
all the work which she is 
called upon to do. Her 
class this year numbers 
over seventy, many pupils 
coming from other cities 
ard States, 

Mabel Sauer, who has 
a clear, flexible lyric so- 
prano voice, has _ been 
singing in an East Orange 
BEETS S~ ya church for a year. Re- 
hs cently she took the posi- 
Baritone soloist, Christ Episco- a => ; 
pal Church, East Orange, N. J. tion of soloist in the 

Clinton Avenue Metho- 
dist Church, Newark. She is in almost constant demand 
in local concert work, and has been engaged to sing with 
the Devereaux Trio on a 
Southern trip in the fall. 

Malcolm Corlies, a 
young baritone of much 
promise, sings in Christ 
Episcopal Church, East 
Orange. He does much 
local concert work, and 
has made an_ extended 
tour through the South, 
during the past winter, 
with the Deveraux Trio. 

Grace Struck and Bessie 
Rice, who are sisters, both 
hold church positions, the 
former in St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church, South 
Orange, the latter in the 
First Baptist Church, East 
Orange. Mrs. Struck has a rich contralto, and Miss Rice 
a warm dramatic soprano voice, 





MABEL SAUER, 
Soprano soloist, Clinton Avenuc 
Baptist Church, Newark, N. | 





















GRACE STRUCK, 
Contralto soloist, St. Andrew's 
Episcopal Church, South 
Orange, N. J. 


Anne M. Sauer, who has 
a contralto voice of un- 
usual quality and range, 
also sings in the First 
Baptist Church, East 
Orange. All three of these 
ladies are in frequent de- 
mand for private musi- 
cals, dinner concerts, and 
other musical work. 

Elmer Ross and _ his 
sister, Mildred, whose 
home is in Rahway, N. J., 
are both engaged in 
Newark churches. The 
former is in the Clinton 
Avenue Reformed Church, 
the latter in Calvary Presbyterian Church. Mr. Ross 
possesses a fine baritone voice, and his sister a very prom- 
ising lyric soprano. 

Dorothy Howkins, a young singer with a fresh drama- 
tic soprano voice of great promise, is well known in local 





ANNE M. SAUER, . 
Contralto soloist, First Bapti-t 
Church, East Orange, N. J 





musical circles. She sings in the First Methodist Church, 
South Orange, and is in much demand for concert ard 
club work. 

Helen Bishop, who sings at the First Reformed Church, 
Newark, possesses a pure 
high soprano voice. In 
addition to her church 
and concert work, she has 
studios in both New 
York and Newark, and 
has a number of pupils 
who hold church posi- 
tions. 

Lydia Koehler, for two 
years the soprano in the 
First Reformed Church 
Newark, now sings in the 
Third Presbyterian 
Church in the same city. 
She has a_ beautiful] col- 
oratura soprano 
and is widely known in 
concert work. Robert Bartholomew sings in St. An 
drew’s Episcopal Church, South Orange, and does a great 
deal of solo work in concerts and musical theatricals in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Barthol- 
omew is the 





BESSIE M. RICE, 


voice, Soprano, First Baptist Church, 


East Orange, N. J. 


possessor 
of an unusually fine tenor 
voice, which is marked 
by a Caruso-like richness 
of tone, and which gives 
promise of future great- 
ness. 

No musical season in 
Newark would be com- 
plete without the annual 
musicale by Madame 
Mulford’s pupils. This 
year the event took place 
at Wallace Hall, Thurs- 


day evening, June 15 








These musicales are dis- 
tinctive on 

several unusual features 
So great is the desire 
to hear Madame Mulford’s pupils, that it has become neces- 
sary to put the seats on sale, otherwise the hall would be 
insufficient for the accommodation of those eager to enter. 
Paying for the privilege 
of hearing pupils is 
something decidedly 
novel, yet the large and 
brilliant audience which 
assembled on this occa- 
sion testified to the will- 
ingness of Newark’s mu- 


MILDRED ROSS, 


account of 
Soprano, Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J. 


sic lovers to do so. An- 
other feature is the fact 
that only those who have 
earned a place on the 
program through pro- 
ficiency are permitted to 
appear, thus insuring 
artistic renditions of the 





a 

#8 oer | \orn mn. £2 
DOROTHY HOWKINS, 
Soprano soloist, First Methodi:t 
Church, South Orange, N. J 


selections chosen. There- 
fore the pupils not only 
endeavor to earn the 









coveted appearance, but in so doing take an interest in 
their work, which insures performances above the average 
of pupils’ recitals, which 
ofttimes are decidedly 
boresome. 

Mulford’s 
protégés are taught not 


Madame 


only how to sing, but also 
stage deportment Her 
pupils know how to enter, 
exit, stand and bow 
They do not exhibit that 
nervousness and 
fright - so common to 
students. As a result the 
performances are 
esting and delightful. In- 
deed as one musician 
aptly remarked, “One 
might think this a regular 
concert, for there is no 
evidence of the novice 
anywhere.” Those presented at this musical were Helen 
Bishop, Dorothy Conant, Anna Dervin, Irma Harrison, 
Dorothy Howkins, Katherine Meiners, Mildred Ross, Bes- 


‘tage- 


inter- 


HELEN BISHOP, 
Soprano, First Reformed Church, 
ewark, N. J. 


sie Rice, Mabel Sauer, Grace Struck, Robert A. Bartholo- 
mew, Ralph Himmelberger, Malcolm Corlies, Cleveland 


Perry, Elmer Ross. They were heard in the following 

program: 

I Hear You Calling Marshall 
Anna Dervin., 

Aria, Aida Midb<Wathapnesenaee Ver 
Helen Bishop 

June inne ...Mrs. Beach 


Call of Rachel. .Mary T. Salter 
Dorothy Conant. 
Aria, Robert le Diable, 
Meyerbe 
Mildred Ross 


Waltz, Romeo et Juliette, 
Gounud 


Irma Harrison 
Eliland (four numbers), 
Von Fielt 
Cleveland Perry 
Elsa's Dream, Lohengrin, 
Wag 
Mabel Sauer 
Aria, Marriage of Figaro, 
Mozart 
Katherine Meiners. 
From the Land of the 
Sky-blue Water 
Invictus . Huhn 
Malcolm Corlies 
Sextet, Lucia 
Katherine Meiners, Elmer 
Ross, Ralph Himmelber 


Cadman 


Donizetti 


ger, Grace Struck, Robert 
Bartholomew, Cle v eland 
Perry 
Hear Ye, Israel, Elijah, 
Mendelssolin 


Bessie Rice. 





Prayer, Le Cid Massenet 


ELMER ROSS, 


Baritone, Clinton Avenue R 


Robe:t Bartholomew 
Aria, Der Freischiitz, 


Von Wel formed Church, Newark 
ebe: : 
: N 
Dorothy Howkins. 
Ecloved, it Is Morn.... Aylward 


Elmer Ross 
Quartet, Rigoletto .. awskeueuane Verd 
Mildred Ross, Dorothy Conant, Robert Bartholomew, 
Elmer Ross 
The chief characteristic of the above program lay in the 
fact that every number was interesting to the auditors who 
remained until the last 





h d been delivered. The 
pupils, of course, were in 
various stages of voice 
development. But all ex 
hibited their splendid 
training. The individual 
selections, it will be noted, 
were examples of repre 
sentative high class music, 
and delivered from 
memory, with few excep 
tions here were four 
numbers that call for 
especial tribute, the two 
operat ensembles, and 
the solos by Miss How 
kins and Mr. Bartholo 


mew. Che 














LYDIA KOEHLER, 


: pe Sextet was 
Soprano soloist, Third Presby 
terian Church, Newark, N. J rendered and 
redemanded In this the 

fine tenor of Mr. Bartholomew was most prominent, like 


wise in the quartet. Mrs. Meiners sang well in the sextet 


beautifully 


and Miss Ross in the quartet. Mr. Bartholomew’s rendition 
of the “Le Cid” aria was artistic in every detail and he in- 
fused into it great warmth and tonal beauty. He is a tenor 
who will bear watching, Miss Howkins, though only eight 
een, has a large voice of noble quality and her lear enun 
ciation added greatly to the merit of her work. Miss Har 
rison sang the difficult waltz song praiseworthily 
Madame Mulford is to be congratulated uy 
achievements, ~ 


O01 her 
and praised for the part she is taking in 
furthering the vocal art 
and ir training future ad 
ditions to concert, church 
and opera. 


Miss Cavalli a 
Spiering Pupil. 
Theodore Spiering has 
opened his studio in Ber 
lin, and one of his 
promising pupils is Kath- 
erine Cavalli (twelve 
years old), a greatniece 
of the late “Count” Ca- 
valli, so well known in the 





7 : F ROBERT BARTHOLOMEW 
New York piano trade, Tenor soloist, St. Andrew’s Epis 


. opa hurch, South nge 
and a daughter of Frank al Church. South, Orang 
Cavalli, whose wife is 
exceedingly musical and, in fact, is quite i gifted 


pianist 


[he communal council of Trieste has granted a pension 


for life to the composer Antonia Smareglia, who has be 
come completely blind. 
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Cities, Minn,, June 22, 1911 
[wo of the noteworthy students’ recitals of last week 
were those of Friday evening and Saturday morning in 
which Frederic Fichtel, head of the piano department of 
Northwestern Conservatory, and Arthur Vogclsang, head 
of the al department, presented advanced pupils. In 
the recital of Saturday morning John Beck, pianist, was 
; | 


issisted by Vernita Hayes, soprano. Mr. Beck’s program 


of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert and Liszt, ending 
nd 


with the sec¢ Hungarian rhapsody, was no light task 


ind he performed it with an earnestness and enthusiasm 
that made for enjoyment of his work, though there was 
lacking the smoothness and finish that further study and 
cevelopment will doubtless bring Vernita Hayes has a 
very agreeable voice of good range. She sang the Verdi 


4, “O Patria Mia,” and the Dell’ Acqua “‘Villanelle.” Fri- 


day evening Ethel Alexander was assisted in a piano re- 
tal by Ragnhild Holmquist, soprano, Miss Alexander's 
program consisted of variations, F minor, Haydn; sonata 
quasi una fantasia, op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; adagio sos- 
tenuto, allegretto, presto agitato; nocturne, F sharp, etude, 
op. 25, No. 9, etude, op. 10, No. 5, ballade, A flat, Chopin; 
Spinning Song,” “Venetian Boat Song,” “Hunting Song,” 
Mendelssohn;  scher d’Albert; nocturne, Schumann; 
Blue Danube Waltz” (Strauss) Schulz-Evler. Miss 
\lexander’s excellent technic, the clearness and accuracy 

her playing, her strong full tone and the intelligence of 


er work make it alive and interesting. Miss Holmquist is 


charming young singer whose work is conscientious and 
musicianly, and whose voice seems to compass about 
qua well the dramatic and sustained, and the lighter 
I rm ot song 
neRrere 
Frank Bibb, who is well known in musical circles of 
Minneapol and who has been teaching in the high 


of Spokane, has returned to Minneapolis for the 


| a 


1i€ He Ss 
the North Pacific Sangerbund at Seattle, Wash., on August 


Sprotte has been engaged as soloist of 


nerRre*e 
\t a musicale Tuesday evening at the home of Corinne 
de Lailtre, Francesca Bendeke and Kathleen Palmer Hart 
the soloist 
nRre 
(rt Vogelsang left Thursday for New York, where 
e will spend the summer studying with Oscar Saenger. 
neRre*e 
Mrs. Oscar Hatch Hawley, son and daughter will leave 
Minneapolis next week for their new home in Cincinnati, 
where Mr. Hawley, former correspondent of THe Must- 
Courier in the Twin Cities, is manager of the Cin 
ti Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
to 
RRR 
William H.-Pentius, director of the department of mu- 
id.of the voice department of the Minneapolis 
ol of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, will close 
immer teaching July 21 with a song recital in the 
recital hall, to be given by ten of his advanced 
stude \t the conclusion of his year’s work Mr. Pon- 
tius w go to Northern Minnesota and Canada on his 
nn mping and fishing trip The enrollment for the 
nnua mmer term of the Minneapolis School of Mu- 
Oratory and Dramatic Art for this year is greatly 
any former years, and letters of inquiry 
dic for the coming season give every 
musually lares attendance for I9II-1912 
‘ tal ow in the hands of the printer, 
| pleted and mailed early in July. Seventy- 
nee nd plays were given last season by mem- 
It nd student Mr. and Mrs. William 
Pont entertained the members of the faculty at 
Monday evening, June 19. A lawn stipper was 
‘ ind the ement was a championship game of 
roquet. played by Charles M. Holt, of the dramatic art de- 


partment; Carlyle Scott, head of the piano department, 
against Signa C. of the piano department, and 
Roy Pontius. The game was played between 8.30 and 11 
o'clock p. m. on Mr. Pontius’ electric lighted grounds. 
RRe 

Frederic Fichtel, who came here less than a year ago 
to become the head of the piano department of the North- 
western Conservatory, has added another to his list of 
Mr. Fichtel himself is a 
sane musician, and one of the secrets of his 
success as a teacher lies in the fact that he inculcates in his 


Olsen, 


successes as teacher of piano. 
sound and 


pupils the wise and sound principle of making themselves 
men and women first, and musicians afterward; of laying 
the foundation of a broad education and _intelli- 
gence for their structure of musicianship. Mr. Fichtel 
taught piano in Harden College, Mexico, Mo., for three 
years, going to Berlin at the end of that time for a year 
with Godowsky. He then became 


solid 


director of the con- 





FREDERIC FICHTEL. 


servatory. department of Centenary College, Cleveland, 
Tenn., where he remained four years teaching theory, har- 
mony and piano. His instruction has included the study 
of piano with Charles Becker in New York, harmony and 
conducting under Viktor. Gluth at the Royal Academy in 
Munich, counterpoint and composition witii Rheinberger, 
piano with Pembauer. Mr. Fichtel also studied organ at 
the Royal Academy, and has held the position of organist 
in two Jersey City churches. In October at a concert 
given by the Union Hill Liedertafel, at which Schumann- 
Heink and Dan Beddoe were the other soloists, he played 
the Liszt E flat concerto.” August 1 Mr. Fichtel will leave 


for New York to spenthhe rest of the summer. 
eRe 


One of the interesting commencement recitals of the 
Northwestern Conservatory was that given by Neva Hud- 
pupil of David Patterson, Mildred 
Borom, soprano, pupil of Lella Parr-Livingstone, in the 


son, assisted by 


following program: Prelude and fugue in C (Bach), 
Neva Hudson; songs, “Das Veilchen,” “Dove Sono” 
(Mozart), aria, prayer, from “Der Freischiitz” (Weber), 


Mildred Borom; sonata, “Pathetique,” op. 13 (Beethoven), 
What was known 


Neva Hudson. as the conservatory 





concert was given at First Unitarian Church on the even- 
ing of Monday, June 19. The program is appended: 
CONSERVATORY CONCERT. 
Piano Department—John Beck, Ethel Alexander, Ethel Harwood 


(pupils of Frederic Fichtel), Hazel Fleener (pupil of Gertrude 
Dobyns), Florence Nunan (pupil of Louis von Heinrich), Neva 
Hudson (pupil of David Patterson). 

Violin Department—Evangeline Loeffler, Helen Schaefer (pupils 
of Arthur Wallerstein). 

Voice Department—Vernita Hayes, Bertine Steers, Bertram 


tailey, Ragnhild Holmquist, James Wicks (pupils of Arthur Vogel 
sang), Winnifred Gillis (pupil of Lella Parr-Livingstone). 


Dramatic Art Department—Arthur Lindberg (pupil of Fredric 
Karr). 
Program: 
es Eee res 
Florence Nunan. 
Jewel Boma, from Famths esis csc cccccccvestecccsccsevesces Gounod 
Winnifred Gillis. 
Ethel Alexander, accompanist. 
Sextet, from Lucia di Lammermoor..............- ....Leschetizky 
(Arranged for left hand.) 
Waltz, A flat ..cccccccccccscccccccccccces gece Mesveveses Chopin 
Neva Hudson. 
Oe ne enn r erm re rrr irs | 
Evangeline Loeffler and Helen Schaeffer. 
Hazel Fleener, accompanist. 

RR SNR Bs 5 6 sb KA EEN GE concee yes ceccscccesorenvetoeses Liszt 
Preludium ........0¢ a TT TET TT PEEP OTL TE, MacDowell 
Hazel Fleener. 

CAI Te TUNE ig Fig dO Ree kos et eee sos aeocivesenaeees Beethoven 

Allegro con brio. 
CE oink nck Keicenae bh tiered tcesase sweet ont ananeees Reinecke 
John Beck. 
Frederic Fichtel at second piano. 

a ee. LAS, oer ay een eee Oe ne Pee Arditi 

Vernita Hayes. 

Fredric Fichtel, accomyanist. 

Pomr-Gyett, Act 8. icc davaa ie aves we dsn ds tech yest eseceskieese Ibsen 

Arthur Lindberg. 
Polonaise in E .sessseccerseceses SPY oto ee, Pe py a eee Liszt 

Ethel Harwood. 
Quartet, from Rigoletto .....ceccsceccccccccercerservnceecs . Verdi 

Ranghild Holmquist, Bertram Bailey, Bertine Steers, 
. James Wicks. 
John Beck, accompanist. 

Biue Daadbe Waits (Gams) cs. ksceteecsiccvvunes Schulz-Eveler 


Ethel Alexander. 
Unitarian Church, Eighth street and Mary place, 
Monday evening, June the nineteenth, 
Eight o’clock. 





*First time in Minneapolis. 


eRe 


The program of the twenty-sixth annual commence- 
ment of the Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Art 
and Expression is as follows: 

Sonata in F for piano and violin..... nines ded adtmee ee son 40 Grieg 
Frederic Fichtel, head of the piano department. 
Arthur Wallerstein, head of the violin department. 
Commencement address—The Contest between Art and Commercial 


ism. 
Olive Adele. Evers, president of the Conservatory. 
ee EPEC ELS FINS Dr). TT TUE EPR RELELE RULE RETO Ries 
DE DOO wads nceudvbshosebih avy decteccesteseesnepescas srahms 
Il segretto per esser felidi........cccerceccorccceseveess Donizetti 


Lella 
Ethel Alexander at the piano. 
Mary ALLEN. 


Parr-Livingston. 





Janpolski’s Plans for Next Season. 

Albert Janpolski, the Russian baritone, is to make a 
tour next season under the management of Mr. Rabinoff, 
who will direct the engagements of other Russian 
celebrities. Mr, Janpolski has established a reputation by 
his singing of Russian songs in the original language, but 
he is by no means a one sided artist. He sings German 
lieder equally well and is known for the wide range of his 
songs and Extracts from some recent press 
criticisms follow: 


arias, 


Janpolski, like Sembrich and Jean De Reske, always sings. His 
vocal method and singing are perfect.—Vancouver Daily Province. 


Janpolski as soloist with the orchestra proved one of the most 
finished and enjoyable singers of any voice heard here this winter. 
—Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 

With a voice and singing of great beauty Mr. Janpolski holds 
audience spellbourd.—Scranton Tribune-Republican. 





Mr. Janpolski gave as exquisite bit of vocalization as one can 
hope to hear in Grieg’s ‘“‘Wasserlilie” and the Rachmaninoff num 
bers.—The Lincoln Journal. 

No more versatile and effable artist has graced our concert stage 
in many a day.—Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader. 

— 

The soloist with the orchestra, Janpolski, has a voice of melting 

charm and sincere love of his art.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
— 
voice 


Mr. Janpolski’s Russian songs were of great charm, his 


beautiful, capable of all the delicate touches.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Janpolski is the artist in whatever he sings. <A baritone of purer 


tone is rarely heard.—Springfield Union. 


Lovely tones pour out mellow, rich, strong and sweet. Mr. Jan- 
polski is one of the superior musical artists we had this season.— 
Charleston, S. C., Courier-News. 


Janpolski’s vocal powers phenomenal; the Russian song, “Wail for 
Freedom,” is a wonderfully dramatic and heart gripping thing, as 
sung by any mortal man.—Seattle Times. 
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OBITUARY 


Bruno Oscar Klein. 





Bruno Oscar Klein, composer, organist and teacher, who 
has lived in America since 1878, died Thursday, June 22, at 
his New York home, 1245 Madison avenue. Mr. Klein, 
born in Osnabruck, Germany, June 6, 1858, had just cele- 
brated his fifty-third birthday. The deceased had been in 
poor health for some time, but his many friends looked 
forward to his recovery and usefulness. Mr. Klein was an 
artist of versatile talents and a man beloved for his kindly 
nature. As composer, organist at the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, as professor of music in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, and professor at the 
National Conservatory of Music, and as concert performer, 
Mr. Klein suceeded during the past two decades te 
win fame and the esteem of all serious musicians 
He wrote works for piano, orchestra, chamber music 





BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN 


“Kenilworth,” was performed in 
beautiful 


songs and his opera, 
Hamburg, Germany, in 1895. Mr. Klein’s 
quintet for French horn, soprano, violin cello and 
piano, was played at the convention of the New York 
Stzte Music Teachers’ Association (June, 1909) held at 
the College of the City of New York. The performers of 
this notable work on that occasion were the composer 
(piano), Karl Klein, son of the composer (violin), Lec 
Schulz (cello), Hermann Dutschke (horn), Shanna Cum- 
ming (soprano), The performance made a profound im- 
pression and it was stated some time later that the com- 
position would be played at concerts in Europe. THE 
Musica Courier representative who attended the concert 
at the teachers’ convention when the Klein quintet was 
played, wrote as follows about it: 

Stifling as it was Wednesday night (June 30, 1909) there were 
many persons present who would have remained to hear the quintet 
repeated. The use of the French horn and the soprano voice, with 
the piano, violin and cello are surpassingly beautiful. The com- 
poser’s themes are simple enough, but it is the manner in which 
he has employed his ideas and in the extraordinary way in which 
he has built the structure that forces one into believing that a mas- 
terpiece has been created. In the presentation of the work Mr. 
Klein was most fortunate. He had his talented son, Karl Klein 
playing the violin part; Leo Schulz, cellist, and Hermann Dutschke, 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, essaying the part written 
for French horn, and, lastly, the composer at the piano. This was 
a time to make Americans feel proud of a man who lives in New 
York, and who ought not be obliged to struggle another day in 
having his music played and sung. 

But we all know that this composer, who was virtually 
an American (having lived here for twenty-three years) 
was not appreciated as he should have been. No doubt 
his sensitive nature suffered from the indifference and the 
lack of interest in the work of a man of his varied and 
genuine gifts. Bruno Oscar Klein is dead at the age of 
fifty-three. This is but middle life, and that is too young 
to die. The sympathy of a wide circle of friends has been 
offered to the sorrowing family. Mr. Klein is survived by 
his widow, a daughter and his son, Karl Klein, the con- 
cert violinist. The funeral services were held Saturday 
morning, June 24, at the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
corner Park avenue and Ejighty-fourth street. 

3runo Oscar Klein: had a musical father, an organist, 





and it was the father who gave the son his first musical 
instruction. Among the masters with whom Mr. Klein 
studied later were Rheinberger and then at the Conserva- 
tory in Munich under Baermann. Grounded in all that 
goes to make artistic education sound, Mr. Klein was 
destined for a brilliant career. As to works, his life was 
full and rich, even if all worldly ambitions were not at- 
tained. When this earnest, kindly, and greatly gifted man 
rested from his labors, music in America lost one of its 
brightest exponents, and the State a worthy and admirable 
citizen. 


William Bley. 


William Bley, a French horn player, was killed by a 
gang of rowdies week before last at 492 Ninth avenue, New 
York City. 
known and greatly esteemed by his musical colleagues. The 


Bley played at Hammerstein’s and was well 


musician once in a while gave pennies to the idlers in the 
vicinity where he was murdered As he was without 
money this time, the roughs beat him and he died of his 


injuries. The musician is survived by a widow. 


Arthur H. Wonson. 

Arthur H. Wonson, member of the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra and soloist of the Municipal Band of Boston, died 
suddenly June 16 at the age of forty-three years. Mr 
Wonson, who resided at Gloucester, Mass., was wel 
known as a conductor of musical festivals, in addition to 
his orchestral activities. 


John Oliver Francis. 

John Oliver Francis, a musician and composer well 
known throughout New England, died at Plainfield, Conn, 
of a lingering illness caused by a fall. Professor Francis 
was born at South Canterbury, Conn., twenty-five years 


ago. 





S. Lothrop Thorndike. 

S. Lothrop Thorndike, a widely known Boston attorney, 
died at his home in Weston, Mass., June 18, in his eighty- 
second year. In addition to his activities in prominent 
societies of a patriotic nature, Mr. Thorndike has also been 


presiding officer of the Harvard Musical Association and 
of the Cecilia Society, an officer of the Handel and Havdn 
Society, of the old Boston Music Hall Association, the 
Choral Art Society, and vice president of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. His loss will be deeply mourned by 
his many friends as well as by those associations which 
have been so materially enriched by his wide sympathy 
and helpful influence. 


‘Bacio. ree 
Music at Norwich, N. Y. 

Sophia Tefft's piano pupils at Norwich Academy, who 
finished the course and graduated June 20, did excellent 
work. Edith Stanton showed well developed technic in 
Bartlett’s “Polka de Concert,” -playing brilliantly. Nellie 
Powers played “Recollections of Home” with expression 
and clean technic Sernice Bowers was very ambitious 
in playing the Strauss-Evler arabesques on “Blue Danube 
Waltzes,” memorizing it thoroughly Mrs. Tefft has 
charge of the instrumental department of the Norwich 
schools, something unusual in the State of New York, and 
the Board of Education grants regular diplomas for the 
course. She is an experienced and able teacher, and has 
gone to the Massachusetts coast for the summer. 
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Hemenway CHAMBERS, } 
Boston, Mass., June 24, 1911 


1ot always the joyous events en 


thusiastic ung grads fondly imagine they will be wher 
they leave the halls of their Alma Mater. Life with its 

yattles and disillusionments sets in, the point cf view 
must be readjusted, and the resultant ruffled plumage 


moothed before the real splendor of living and doing pr« 


nt self in all its glory to the inner vision Wending 
her way t ird the thirty-second annual reunion banquet, 
I 1 on June 20, that betokened the close of the com 
mencement activities which had been in full sway at the 


New England Conservatory for a whole week, the writer 


peculated upon the number of alumni of her own class 


who would be present, and thought again of the fine ar 


tistic display that the following program had called forth 


from this year’s talented graduates at the afternoon con- 
ert 
Th ace er are played by the Conservatory Orchestra 
» G. W. Chadwick, director 
Symphor n FE flat major for organ (first movement) Maquaire 
Susan Adelaide Downing, Augusta, Me 
C mu Kéchel No. 491) : Mozart 
First movement.) 
e ha Nicl on, East Orange, N. J 
Dalila, Mo rur s ouvt ta voix. .Saint-Saéns 
a 
Emma Re f Parkston, S. Dak 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pierce Bullding Boston, Mass. 


Faelten Pianoforte School 


CARL FAELTEN, Director 
Announces the engagement of 
MR. A. VON KRIZEK, of Vienna, 


312 








for the department of hand culture. Circular 
mailed on request. 
30 Hantingten Avenue - - Beston 


« ANTHONY 


Senata in E flat major for organ (second and first movements) . Bach 
Clifton Wetherbee Hadley, Leominster, Mass 
Piano Concerto in C minor (first movement)........--- 3eethoven 
Sarah Josephine Davis, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Recitative and aria, Jewel Song, from Faust............-- Gounod 
Victoria Sordoni, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Piano Concerto in G major (first movement)........ Tschaikowsky 
Augusta Elizabeth Gentsch, St. Louis, Mo. 
Organ Concerto in B flat major, No. 12.......-e.seeeeeees Handel 
Pomposo—Aria (larghetto)—A Tempo ordinario. 
Carl Marston Safford, Waltham, Mass. 
Address to the graduating class by the president of the board of 


trustees, 


Presentation of diplomas and special certificates. 


However, introspection and all its kindred moods very 
quickly vanished at the sight revealed on entering the gaily 
decorated Recital Hall, with its pretty tables, the appetiz- 
ing menu prepared, and the mirth provoking program here 
appended (for the benefit of the absent ones) which fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the banquet: 


“Every student a graduate; every graduate an alumnus.” 
Program: 

Percy Jewett Burrell, toastmaster. 

Orchestra Humoresque. 

M. Clémont Lenom, conductor. 

Mason, piano; Vaughn Hamilton 

trumpet; Alfred P. De Voto, drum; Janet 


Foretier, fire tongs; Debut Quartet, zoboes. 


violin; Anna 


Frank L. 


Stovall Lothian, 


fire tongs; Debut Quartet, zoboes. 
Overture Burlesque ......--ec cece cece ee reer ee teweeeeneree Méhul 
Debut Quartet. 
Josephine Knight, soprano; Mabel Stanaway-Briggs, alto; 
Clarence B. Shirley, tenor; Percy F. Hunt, bass. 

The Stars Are Shining in Heaven.........--.--eee0+5 Rheinberger 
eee... cease cach cedeseeorens oebebeseuseevensedt Offenbach 
*Orators—George W. Chadwick, Ralph L. Flanders, 

Clara S. Ludlow, '79, Guy E. McLean 
Poet—Louis C. Elson 


The Faculty in Rhyme 

Katherine Ridgeway-Hunt 
Short Stories. 
Solo Dance 


Edna L. 


(original). 


Power. 


Breath of the Woodl-n4 


PIANIST 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTOR 





MISS CLARA MUNGER 


177 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


MISS KATHERINE LINCO 
tative. 
eo ee STUDIOS: Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
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Management, Mrs. PAUL SUTORIUS, 1 


Soprano 
West 34th Street, New York 
Plerce Building, Boston 


FELIX FOX 


FOX-BUONAMIC! 


Specialties. 
John Craig-Kelley and Vaughn Hamilton. 

Mommas TEE VIO Sos ei cee eer a seis ce hence cascccscses Kelley 
Funeral March of a Rag Doll (for piano).............-.+- Kelley 
Trio Comique. 

Clément Lenom, oboe; Herbert Seiler, clarinet; 

George Vieira, bassoon. 

ONE POTON CET oe TREE EET OTe Ch. Huguenin 
Le Gated Ge We WD iors cd inevcccescnivarece Cr. Huguenin 
ci eee, Tame, Gb Me Ms oo vk cate gsboee se vacevay Ch, Huguenin 


Roll Call of Classes. 
Class Song—’11. 
Eustace B. Rice, accompanist. 
“I believe I have done my duty, and have helped the 
my labor; let others do the same.’’-—Haydn 


world by 


*Any orator exceeding five minutes will receive the attention of 
Frederick L. Trowbridge and a large brass instrument. 

In this program there were several salient features, 
among which Mr. Elson’s poem, “The Faculty in Rhyme,” 
literally “brought down the house,” while his clever hit at 
those who had “led us to the banks of the Jordan” met 
with all the enthusiastic response that the stout arms of 
the 200 graduates present could possibly muster. Mr 
Chadwick referred genially to his early engagement by Dr. 
Eben Tourjée (founder of the conservatory), as teacher in 
the institution, at the munificent salary of $1 per week, and 
Ralph L. Flanders, the up and alive manager, congratu- 
lated the alumni on the loyalty displayed by them toward 
their alma mater; a loyalty typifying most worthily the 
slogan of that helpful body herewith incorporated: 

The object of the Alumni Association of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music shall be ta perpetuate and intensify in its mem- 
bers their fidelity to their Alma Mater and to bind them together 
in a spirit of true friendship and mutual helpfulness; to assist 
worthy students by the establishment of a loan fund, free scholar- 
ships and prizes, and by aiding in the endowment of professorships, 
when these helps shall become practicable; and in general to aid 
the conservatory, assist each other and further the true progress 
of art. 

The close of the evening brought a recapitulation of the 
joys of the day, when the particular features, musical and 
otherwise, were warmly discussed by the old and new 
grads, slowly sauntering to their homes through the lovely 
residential section environing the conservatory. Of these 
the artistic playing of Grace Bertha Nicholson, pupil of 
Charles Anthony and prize winner of the Mason & Hamlin 
piano, came in for its share of praise, as did also the play- 
ing of Miss Gentsch; while the singing of Josephine 
Knight, soprano of the debut quartet in the evening enter- 
tainment, called forth unstinted encomiums from all alike. 
Following is a complete list of the names of the gradu- 
ating class: 


CANDIDATES FOR DIPLOMAS—CLASS OF tort. 
: In Prano. 

Soloists’ Course—*Augusta Elizabeth Gentsch, Herbert John 
Jenny, Grace Bertha Nicholson. 

Soloists’ and Teachers Course—*Sarah Josephine Davis. 

Teachers’ Course—Mary Frances Bride, Ethelinde French Bridg- 
ham, Emily Nourse Chandler, Nellie Wilder Coolidge, Louise 
Arnold Gilbert, Edward Joseph Grant, Margaret Perkins Howe, 
*Winifred Rose Ingraham, Lesley LaBeaume, Irene McWilliams, 


+Florence Helen Moody, Grace Forest Murphy, Francis Charles Nel- 
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TEACHER of VOICE “Garcia Method.” 

Seattle; Susan Darlington Peirce California; Blanche Goulet, 
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ThE MUSICAL COURIER 








son, Cora Marguerite North, *Gladys Pitcher, *Mary Louise Sey- 


mour, Rahel Louise Siegrist, Estelie Winthro,) Story, Sara Bowman 
Taylor, Bessie Toher, Ethel Inez Turner, Blanche Vandewart, 


Blanche Ellen Wagner, Rosalie Hutchins Wheelock, Florence White, 
Elizabeth Whittlesey, Maria del Carmen Zamudio. 





In Volce. 
Soloists’ Course—tEmma Rempfer, Victoria Sordoni 
Teachers’ Course—7Rachel Frost Andem, Luta Lena Grimes, 


+Wesley William Howard, Venie C. Jones, Jennette Evelyn Lamp 
ing, *Gug Eliot McLean, Edith Rosanne Nickell, Twanette Nutter, 
Vivian Peavey, Glena Pritchard. 
In THE ORGAN COURSE. 
Laura Eliza wn, Mildred Rose Day, *Susan Adelaide Down 
ing, Clifton Wetherbee Hadley, {Carl Marston Safford, ¢Ralph Ed 





I 





ward Williamson. 
AS OF THE 
In Piano, Teachers’ Course, 
Allyn Browne 
In Piano Teachers’ Course—Harriette Marie Arnold. 





Organ Course—George 


Post-GRaDuate STUDENTS, 

Candidates for the Diploma of the Soloists’ Course in Piano 
Lottie Pearl Seiler (class of 1910), Aline DeLand Tarbell (class ot 
1910). 

CANDIDATES FOR SPECIAL (¢ RTIFICATES, 

In Piano—Eunice May Kiley 

In Voice—Emily H. Whitaker. 

In Violin—Josephine Durrell 

In Ensemble Playing—Herbert Creager Seiler 

The Mason & Hamlin prize was won in competition on April 24 
by Grace Bertha Nicholson. 

"i Heners in ensemble playing. 

+ Honors. 

tHighest honors. 

Rene 

Tucked away in one of Boston’s unfrequented thorough- 
fares close to the Park street business section is a little 
unsuspected Italian restaurant that one would literally 
have to fall upon before becoming aware of its existence. 
The writer's attention being called to it by a friend who 
had heard a wonderful soprano singing there, determined 
the course forthwith, and, lo and behold! the beautiful 
voice was in truth discovered, and, stranger still, there 
was no exaggeration in the many fulsome adjectives ap- 
plied in its description. Upon still further investigation 
Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, the fortunate possessor of the 
voice, was found to be a pupil of Ivan Morawski, and the 
enthusiasm with which she spoke of her teacher, as also 
the consummate manner in which she used her organ, be- 
spoke again that rare sympathy between teacher and pupil 
that always brings such splendid results. Aside from all 
this, too, the unusual quality of Mrs. Calvert’s voice al- 
ready has brought her to the notice of many prominent 
musical people, and several offers from large New York 
churches for next season have already been the direct re- 
sult. The logical sequence of this must come before a 
great while, when Mrs. Calvert will undoubtedly be one of 
the most sought after among the leading oratorio and con- 
cert singers of the country. Nor is this the only brilliant 
example of Mr. Morawski’s excellent teaching. Francis 
Camerson, widely known as the successful “Merry Widow” 
of Mr. Savage’s production, is going down to Province- 
town, Mr. Morawski’s summer home, to study with him 
during the warm weather, and a number of his other pro- 
fessional pupils, whose busy lives debar them from con- 
secutive work during the season, will also avail themselves 
of this opportunity for futher study; so that the Morawski 
clan, as they are called, will take possession of that quaint 
town during the entire summer. 

nne 

Antonia Sawyer, the New York musical manager, on a 
flying trip to this city to be present at the marriage of her 
niece and namesake, Antonia Chase Carter, to Frederick 
Edward Morse, had much to say of the tremendous suc- 
cess assured Kathleen Parlow’s forthcoming season. A 
success that already is an accepted fact, since only a very 
few dates are now left open as a result of the widespread 
demand for her services from all over the country. 

zene 

Five noted baritones, no less, are promised the Boston 
Opera House audiences next season. These are Pasquale 
Amato, Antonio Scotti, Maurice Renaud, Jena Riddez and 
George Baklanoff, with Giovanni Polese as excellent sub- 
stitute for any one in case of illness. Although Amato, 
Scotti and Renaud are members of the Merropolitan and 
Chicago companies respectively, Mr. Russell has promised 
their appearance here for a sufficient number of perform- 
ances, so that they may fairly be adjudged regular mem- 
bers of the local forces. A scheduled performance, too, 
of Laparra’s “Habanera,” with Madame Gay as Pilar, Mr. 
Riddez in the role of Ramon, and the composer in the con- 
ductor’s seat, ought to give the production the fitting rep- 
resentation it lacked so sorely last season. 

nme 

Marie Sundelius, who has been coaching with Mrs. 
Hall McAllister the past season, is announced for a pri- 
vate recital at the summer home of Mrs. Henry P McKean 
at Pride’s Crossing on the afternoon of June 27. Shortly 
following this appearance Mrs. Sundelius sails for Europe, 
to be gone until early October. While abroad she will visit 
Norway and Sweden, but plans to remain in Paris during 
the greater part of her stay on the Continent. 

RRR 

The popularity of the Symphony Hall “Pop” concerts 

was never more evident than on Operatic Night, June 22, 


when, in spite of the counter attraction of Harvard class 
day with its various festivities, every table was occupied 
and both balconies well filled. 
eRe 
Information pithily couched from Richard Platt—“Off 


for Europe.” GertrRuDE F. Cowen. 


Zilpha Barnes Woods’ artist-pupil, J. Stuyvesant Kins- 
low, basso cantante, gave a song recital at Sunset Lodge. 
Sea Gate, New York, June 24. Madame Wood is at Sea 
Gate for the season, but is at her Carnegie Hall studio 
regularly on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, from 
9 to 2. Craig Campbell, the tenor, who coaches with 
Madame Wood, made a hit in Boston recently with the 
“Red Rose’ production. 








THE PLUNKET GREEN OF AMERICA 


MYRON W. WHITNEY 


BASSO 


Touring, with Mme. Lillian Nordica next season, 
but will be available for a limited number of 
engagements after November 10th 


Exclusive Management, FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3835 Flournoy Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Tetrazzini’s Triumphs at Covent Garden This Season. 





London is enjoying its most brilliant season in ten 
years at least, and musically the season has surpassed many 
of the previous seasons. Luisa Tetrazzini, the peerless 
coloratura prima donna, has added to her laurels by her 
triumphs at Covent Garden. As THe Musicat Courrier 
announced at the time, Tetrazzini opened the season in the 





Copyright, 1909, by E. F. Foley, New York 
TETRAZZINI AS LAKME 


last week of April with “Lakme.” She has had many other 
successes, Some newspaper tributes to her voice and sing- 
ing follow: 

AS LAKME 


BRILLIANT OPENING OF OPERA SEASON 


TeTrazzini’s TRIUMPH IN “LAKME.” 

Madame Tetrazzini was in splendid voice, and her bell-like hig! 
notes rang out with matchless clearness and fascinating quality. 
She is an experienced actress, of course jut what of that, when 
she can sing the “Bell Song” in a way which drives the gallery 
wild and wins the stalls and boxes from their well-bred calm. The 
singing of the love duet in the last act and of her final scene 
reached a high level of real emotion, and everyone went home wel! 
satisfied that Madame Tetrazzini has returned to us with her art 
and her power over her public unimpaired.—Morning Leader, Apri! 
24, I91t. 


Madame Tetrazzini was the bright particular star of the occasion, 
and, from the first moment her voice was heard performing thos 
extraordinarily agile flights which have made her name familiar all! 
the world over, it was easy to see that her popularity was every 
whit as great as ever. Madame Tetrazzini was in the best of voice, 
and it therefore follows that her enthusiastic admirers were in the 
best of spirits. In fact, it was a typical Tetrazzini evening 

Of course, the clou of the evening was the famous “Bell Song,” 
a number which offers the coloratura singer practically unlimited 
opportunities for the exercise of that particular form of vocal jug- 
glery. Small wonder the audience was moved to demonstrations ot 
wild exuberance. Shakes, trills and scale passages were as fault 
lessly sung as ever, while the way intonation was preserved from 








beginning to end was by no means the least irprising " yf 
what remains—despite its familiarity a Surprising exh biti it 
ca.ization pure and simple Ihe Standard, April 24, 19 

\s Lakmé Madame Tetrazzini again scored successes with suet 


things as the “Bell Song” and the big solo in the first act, which 


suit her brilliant coloratura style of vocalization to perfection; her 





top E in the “Bell Song” was wonderfully clear and true The 
duets between herself and Gerald were beautifully sung, too, and 
also the one with Malika in the first act Daily Chronicle, April 
24, 1911. 

The popular success of the evening was naturally Madame Tetraz 
zini’s fine singing of the famous “Bell Song.” The song was re 
warded with tumultuous applause, and, truth to tell, it was thor 
oughly deserved, for the diva has never surpassed this performance 
in beauty of tone and technical perfection Daily Express April 24 
1gII. 


The graceful music suits Madame Tetrazzini perfectly, and she 
took full advantage of her opportunities on Saturday. One of these. 


of course, is the “Bell Song,” which she sang with such purity 





and ease that the admiration and astonishment of the motley crowd 
of listeners in the market place was quite in the picture. But 
Madame Tetrazzini is not merely a coloratura singer, and worder 


ful though her vocal agi'ity was in the “Bell Song,” the pleasure 
to be derived from su wcrobatics was easily surpassed by the 
simple tunefulness of the charming duet for Lakmé and Malika in 
the first act.—Daily News, April 24, 1911 


It is all distinctly unconvincing but eminently charming particu 
larly when Madame Tetrazzini is there to sing the music of Lakmé 

We owed the revival of the opera to this lady on June 18 last, 
and it was a happy idea to commence the present season with the 
work, for it affords the fullest scope for Madame Tetrazzini to dis- 
play her finished vocalization, and also the phenomenal harmonic 
notes which have so greatly contributed to her fame. Lakmeé’s first 


song, “Candida Durga,” and the “Legend” afford exceptional oppor 
tunities for Madame Tetrazzini to show the extraordinary qualities 
of her voice, and the resonance and volume of the highest tones 


were often astonishing.—Referee, April 23, 1911 


In some ways “‘Lakmé” enables the great prima donna to b 
heard to greater advantage than any other opera Her art is so 
purely individual that she occupies a position just now in the 
operatic world not unlike that once held by Sir “Henry Irving in 


the dramatic world For when Tetrazzini appears in an opera 
whose incidents are of no great account the phenomenal powers of 
her voice eclipse all else By the sheer wonder of it scenes are 
transformed and undist'ng red passages colored and glorified 


So it was on Saturday night. It may at least be said that no 
living artist could have sung the music in the name part as Tetraz 
zine sang it. The ease, power and purity with which she reached 
notes beyond the range of any but an extraordinary singer was re- 
markable From the opening bars of “Candida Durga” the evening 
was in every way a triumph for her.—Sporting Life, April 24, 1911 

AS VIOLETTA 

Her singing was as marvelously fluent and easy as ever, while 
her acting had in it a human element such as few other prime 
donne can suggest.—The Globe, May 6, 1911. 

——— 

She has been in wonderful voice this season; her high notes are 
as extraordinary as ever and more powerful, and her lower notes 
are infinitely better. Last night she sang better than ever Her 
“Fors é lui” was a remarkable display, and in the last act she was 
superb It was not only a perfect piece of singingy it was a re 
markable piece of “acting with the voice.”"—The Star, May 6, 1011. 


AS GILDA. 

As Madame Tetrazzini was playing the part of Gilda, it need 
hardly be said that the house was filled with an enormous audience, 
whose enthusiasm was such that she was obliged to repeat “Caro 
nome.” Concerning the brilliance of her performance, it is hardly 
necessary to speak at this time of the day, and it will be sufficient 
to say that last night she was at her best, and throughout the entire 
opera sang with all that wonderful ease and grace which have made 
her name famous throughout the world.—The Globe, April 26, 1911 

Her singing of “Caro nome,” which was a 
was repeated.—Standard, April 26, ro11 


The duet in the second act was beautifully sung, and in “Caro 
nome” Madame Tetrazzini was received with a roar of applause 
that continued so long that an encore was inevitable, and the 
famous vocalist again sang the air even finer than before, ending 
on the high E. And what a top note! It rang through the house, 
and once more the singer had to appear in answer to the continued 
applause.—The Era, April 30, 1911. 


All through the evening her singing was of faultless brilliance, 
and her rendering of the cadenza in “Caro nome” was quite won 
derfully done. The audience demanded it again, so Madame Tet 





t her 




















THE MUSIC 
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1 E flat, 






































g it ce more and then added fina a note Piano, Lr. A. Rommel, Mt. Pleasant; strings, Winfred Merrill, HE 
ike qualit In the duet, too, with the Duke, Madame Cedar Falls; harmo:y, H. W. Matlack, B.A.Mus.Bac., Grinnell. BANQUET ort N.Y. S. M. T. A. 
I so sang exquisitely, and at the end of each act her Wednesday afternoon—Pupils’ concert at High School Audi- (By Telegra Ih.) 
I 8 
an Daily Chronicle, April 26, 1911. torium, followed by an auto ride to the Arsenal. Burrato, N. Y., J = 1 
Wednesday evening—Artists’ concert at High School Auditorium. is : : < pilin Basis sp : 
Tetrazzini acts as well as she sings. and sings as well Thursday morning, June 29—Round tables at High Schcol Build The New Yark State Music Teachers’ Association, 
t As 1 “¥ 1 singing last pity —— the greaie.t ing: Voice, Franz Otto, Dubuque; organ, Orwin A. Morse, A.A.G.A., holding its convention in Buffalo this week, gave the 
t that ce ! 18 to iy that ruliuant! as she Siov : pub sc usic rie Ceny ‘ ‘ . n rd : s¢ 
! i s 4 7 , ° ya a s oux City; public school music, Harriet Kenyon, New Hampton. opening banquet last night. The cream of musical life 
4 i herse in ‘ id music of the earlier acts, she di Thursday afternoon—Organ concert at Calvary Baptist Church, . W New York ded . > L. Beck f 
till b the tender and pathetic passages which came later. after which a special street car trip over the Tri-Cities, ending at the *™ estern New York attended. Gustav L. Becker, o 
We ter Gazette, May 6, 19 Schutzen Park, where dinner is served to members of the society. New York City, was the toastmaster. Among the speak- 
—_— . Thursday evening—Concert at the park, the society being the ers were John Sayles, secretary of the Mayor; Walter L. 
merit ee are ct ns stovnion pons oi tf guest f Petersen's Orchestra. Members of the society will be Bogert, Simon Fleischmann, F. W. Riesberg and Dr. Ros- 
€ ie motional acting.—-Meo ig ost, May 20, the soloists. $ Sa wie 
Friday mourning, June 30—Annual business meeting and election well Park. K. 
of officers at the High School Building. 
International Concerts at Madison Square. Friday afternoon—Pupils’ concert at High School Auditorium, 
he Ture Mt ( il k, followed by a boat ride on the steamer Columbia. Adele Krueger Wins Audience. 
oS icaL Counten stated last week, 8 series of Friday evening—Closing artists’ concert at High School Audi- Adele Krueger was enthusiastically received by the large 
international concerts are taking place this week at the torium. Reception after the concert at the New Kimball Hotel. a th fs , fill d 7 Majestic Th ° 
; . audien 2 ) ely / 
Madison Square Garden. The Russian Symphony Orches- E ete ae ’ a £ h ” eee rr se 
. ° t 
tra, under the direction of Modest Altschuler, opened with E Filled by Hutch “cn bmaiage igual: Tee: a . re, concert of the Arbeiter 
i Russian program Sunday evening, June 25 Monday euatren 4 secencwniaen Sangerfest she sang the “Tannhaiiser” aria with splendid 
‘ I ssian progTfam . ‘ *ve = 25. vA aj ae ° re . 
. : . £ > Is > y tior - 
light was devoted to French music; last evening (Tues- | Among the large number [oe nay vet et se ng toe son and her gracious manner complete 
Italian composers were represented and the soloist filled last season by Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian y won the audience. 
hat evening was Alice Preston, soprano, who sang a pianist, are especially to be noted his successes with the 
jumber from “Pagliacci” and some songs. Wednesday ***™ York Philharmonic Society (New York and Wash WANTED 
vill be Slavic night, and Thursday German night. Fri- '™8to”), the Boston Symphony, the Chicago Thomas Or- 
. . rhe ¢ 2 Te 4 , 7 > Ty ” 
lay is symphony night and Saturday evening the program chestra, the New York Symphony, and the Norfolk 
1) be made up of miscellaneous compositions. Elizabeth (¢ onn.) Festival just peeeed. Mr. Hutcheson, whether in VIOLIN STUDENTS, ATTENTION.—Violin students 
Kalova, a young Russian violinist, will play the Wieniaw- ¢cital or as wehrstegy soloist, has revealed qualities that can receive expert instruction by a famous violinist 
a aaa Wednesday. (tonieht): Charlotte Guernsey, "2V¢ won for him the enthusiastic endorsement of critics through correspondence at a very low cost. This teacher 
deni prano, will sing a group of songs at the con- "4 music lovers alike. has taught students in all parts of the world and has 
asain evening. An extra concert will be given demonstrated that his method of instruction will bring 
Sunday evening, July 1, and for this occasion Henriette Baernstein-Regneas Summer Studio. = — The cost oe eee ties moderate 
Wakefiel f the Metropolita us e , : . , and within the means of any student. ress “Violin 
Wakefield the Metropolitan Opera House, has been en After July 11 the New York studio “f Joseph Baern- Redd? cere of Rbbainae feet Sis: Wat, ’ 
ou ed special s > s The - f » o- . rT ® y J " w . 
gaged as special lo artist. The beautiful young mezz0-  stein-Regneas, vocal instructor, will be at 5 West Thirty- j ’ 
prano will sing the Blind Mother's aria from “La Gio- gighth street, as the house in which the old studio was 
onda’ and a group of songs located since his return from Europe is to be torn down A FIRST CLASS HIGH SOPRANO for Temple (Jew- 
larce audience assemble no oe c i : 
\ large audience assembled for the concert Sunday to make room for a large apartment house. Baernstein- sh) - must read at sight. Address “F. E. M..” care of 
g} Most of the soloists fo » week are artists fro : . oe . ST , aa are 
ght. Most of the loists for the week are artists from Regneas, as already announced, will give three days to oy meee oe |e 
a a Musical Bur M Pre Miss Kalov: : } g y Musica Courter, New York. 
he Sawyer Musical bureau. iss Preston, Miss Kalova, New York and two days to Interlaken, N. J., throughout 
Miss lernsev anc ad: akefield : : 7 e Se SONNET EN AI oe 
Mi Guernsey and Madame Wakefield are all under the the summer. = 
direction of Antonia Sawyer FOR SALE 
Sectatn el Mnste Beacham: 06 en. Triumph for Mott Stadio. A VOCAL INSTRUCTOR in one of the best and largest 
' th annual convention of the Sothee of Mu Alice Garrigue Mott has received a cablegram from cities in the Northwest, where there are unlimited op- 
ixteentn a lal conve Oo Oo e society o - ° vets : " 
? a “gros POLY tee eS ‘ Rome, Italy, informing her of the enormous success of portunities, offers his business and good will for sale. 
$1 achers oO Owa 1s no In sessio @ 27-30) a . y og . : . . 2 * 
; Say ee Dicialias am th 4 sah Marguerite Lemon as Nedda in “Pagliacci.” Miss Lemon A good baritone or tenor, one who is a first class teacher 
vennort r ollowing 1s e€ pila e convention: ma ° : ° ° 6 ‘aie 
ah ' " cai ine : is one of the most brilliant artists from the Mott studios and choir director, ear. pick up a flourishing business 
r r ‘ Opening concert at zh School id ° P . “4s : ess . ° ‘ 
f by ~ e a wd ( iioiasslil Tid, moor “and is a superb example of the superior qualities of Ma- and good choir position by investigating. Address 
Wi June 28—Ro ‘tables at High School Building dame Mott’s methods. “Mack,” care of Musicat Courter, New York. 
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Management, MORTIMER KAP HAN 
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Residence,The Belnord, B’way & 86th St. 
*Phone 10,400 Riverside 





866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York. Song Recitals, Clubs, Teaching. Graduate of Stern 
Management Antonia Sawyer. Conservatory of Music, under Blanche Corelli. 
1425 Broadway, New York Menegumnent. E. A. Stavrum. 
STUDIO HALL PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS, Use the 
K A ; | Christiaan 50 East 34th Street, New York ROSS D AVID de Reszke 
Eleaner - Studios, Clubs and Breath Control A . M H | Di 
i Carnegie Hall, New York t fy 
elton Recital Hall Pe ee tte eT i eitnts | Veloo a merican usica ire 0 
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EDWIN SCHWINGENSTEIN 


Publisher of High Class Songs. Two latest: 


“‘ON THE SLEEPY, DREAMY NILE” 





MICHELE GUARINI 


GRAND OPERA TENOR. 2 
Director of The European Conservatory of Music, 
ocal Instruction. 
344 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 
Price, $3.00 Delivered 





M Quinlan Internationa! Musical Agency “WON'T YOU BE MY LITTLE GIRL” 437 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 
Nt Woot 34th Street wew vork | | “WON'T YOU BE MY LITTLE GIRL .|CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE spe 
oo? e ° ’ ° : 
" ui oe ow in Its NEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park 

R 2 LUTIGER GANNON The finest building of its kind in the world. Val- 

ONTRALTO fy H E ita W O 0 D raven ol tame 4 00. Mg pram the largest of all 

Cc institutions o usica arning. 
- . . Chieage Containing ZIEGFELD HALL An Ideal Auditorium $100 REWARD 


= 718 Kimball Hell 


bs Mire POTTER 


CONTRALTO 








8 West 38th Street, New York 





MUSIC SCHOOL 


Founded by Wm. H. Sherwood 
Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 
Highest Standard of Artistry 
Piano, GEORGIA KOBER; 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, 


Faculty includes: 


Organ and Theory, 


For catalogue address W. KELLER, Director. 





ELSA MARSH 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
2317 Grandview Ave.,Cincinaati, Ohio 


Rl, ecieoant 





Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA LINN 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 





Conservatory of Music 





ALL BRANCHES OP 
Acting Expression 
Opera MUSIC Modern Languages 
Acquisitions to the Faculty: 
ANTON poner. te Gntoent Planist and Instructor of Berlin 
ALEXANDER SEBAL — Hungarian Violinist 
——— ‘termes wned Vocal Instructor. Formerly 
ig Batre Paris Grand Opera and Motrevctites 
ta 





New Chicago Musical College Building, 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard, 
CATALOG MAILED FREE 


icago 





The Publishers of the well known AMERICAN 
HISTORY-and ENCYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC will 
pay One Hundred Dollars for the arrest and con- 
viction of one Thompson, alias F. K. 
Arthur, R. A. Adams or G. Hall, who is de- 
frauding music teachers and professionals by of- 
~ a fake American Encyclopedia and History 

usic at = ow low price for cash in 
So height, dark 





CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC | Wm. A. Willett; Violin, Bernhard Listemann; New York hale. dace bene we ie Very smooth ‘talker 
MANAGEM ENT: Public School Music, Wm. ApMadoc; Dramatic Founded 1867 Nervous manner. Last ye. | of in 2, Weet Virginia. 
WALTER R. ANDERSON Art, Winnifrede W. Just and others. Dr. F. Z. ZIEGFELD, President A warrant is out for Thom son. If approached 


report at once to your police department, an 
notify by wire Montgomery, Hart & Smith, At- 
torneys, Chicago, Ill. 





YOCU 


PTIAr yD 





PIANIST 


Directisa: MARC LAGEN 
434 Fifth Avenue New York 





rooms. 
dents of all countries. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. 
Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

he course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely : Piano, 


Yearly attendance, gs50 stu- 





all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
music, literature and zesthetics. 

Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


Ideal Environment, College 
Advantages—Eight Hun- 
dred Students Last Year. 


OBERLIN 


OHIO DR. ROENTSCH 
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THE MUSICAL 


COURIER 











“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
—De Pachmann 
“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.”— Pugno 


really great Pianos of the World.” 


**A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
214 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





CONSERVATORIES 


STRASS BERGER ae OF Music 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND DRAMATIC ART 


asco sr vovre ave, 81+ LOUIS, MO nano ano enenancoan aves 


The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music Schools 
with the strongest and most competent Faculty ever combined 
in a conservatory in St. Louis and the Great West. 


61 TEACHERS-—EVERYONE AN ARTIST. 
Among them are 
Professors of the highest standard of Europe and America. 
TERMS REASONABLE. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Free and Partial Sreetneehies for deserving pupils from 
September on, and many other free advantages. 


&@The Conservatories Halls to Rent for Entertainments 7 
every description for moderate terms. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Docter of Music. 
Drrecrors: Cart Hern, AuGusT FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction given in all branches of music from Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 
fn i eight of the most known and experienced Free advantages to students 
professors. 


TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 








Harmeny lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, veal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AppLicD Music 


.<gtaeaimaaaes <n of sae 
212 West 59th Street New York City 


From June 19th to July 29th (Six weeks) 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES in all departments for TEACHERS and also for STUDEATS 
wishing repertoire work. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


DOLIS CONSERVATORY ¥ MUSIC 


Music :: The Speech Arts :: Modern Languages 


PIANO—Mr. Edw M. Cawley VIOLIN—Her Joh anes Miersch 


Carl Beutel M. Cawley 
Mics Eugenia V’. Scorsie 
os Cian SPEECH Ants 


SINGING—Mr. Glenn Q. Friermood SWAB. 


In addition to the above, are twenty-five teachers of the Meets standin 


The largest and most 
complete schoo! of Music amatic Art in the Middle Ideal Residence epartmen| 
for Young Ladies. EDGAR i. CAWLEY, Director, 430 N. Meridian St., INDIANAPOLIS a8, 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


VICTOR HEINZE, President DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 
Summer Term opens June 26. Students may register at any time. 
Address Registrar, 9th Floor. Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, New Phone Nos. 4868 and 4869 Harrison 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 


Motens Jpeger, — by Benet ee fonts deoster and cone of Mevropoitan a), ond 
notabie faculty for nguages, Sight Singing, cory, istery an iterature o Music, 
96 NTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


Violas and ‘Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 



























CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 
GERMANY : BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


violins whose tones are 

“*sweet’’ from lowest Gto A 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic in altissimo. You know how 

Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, much you desire a violin 
h t 

whose tone qualities are dis- 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, tinguished in power. inten. 


sity, brilliance, evenness, 
sympathy, pertection of open 
fifths, stopped fift ths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 


Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, le 

Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Car refio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 


A 








pure pizzicato tones, distinct 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur arpeggios, distinct in shake, 
Nikisch. trill and staccato, and withal 
quickly responsive to bow- 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers pressure from real pianissi- 

mo to fortissimo. If you 

have such a violin you may 

not be interested ;ifyou have 

£ 0 NJ A * Berlin, Ww. _ you will be interestedin 

‘ oklet—‘‘ An Artist's 

h n Touch" — which I will gladly 

Sc elli 8 St. 6. mail you FREE, and which 

contains opinions from 

CONCERT DIRECTION world famous artists who 


use REI DAHL VIOLINS, 

Violins sent to responsible 
persons on trial, for com- 
parison with othar new or 


Representative of Emmy Destinn, Teres¢ Carreno, 
om Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
hice Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 
sang-verein and others. 








famous old violins; 1) 
desired, gradual charge 





Granberry Piano School] s2sszxmceme= === 





USED anv ENDORSED BY 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Direetor Bernard Listemann Kocian 
eto ae KNUTE REINDARL 


Chas. Gregorowitz Jan Kubelik 


Training Cou: fer Ti ac 
Lita FE isberkorn “Frits ‘Kreisicr Atelier, 318Athonaeum Bldg 
THE PABLTSN SY: TEM on ne rng ce “ = 26 East Yan Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. 8. A. 


Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York Arthur Hartmann 









A. B. CHASE PIANos 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 
For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica 
Courigr 





BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand wae Test a 
Years of Usage 


Ca se eimai Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 











THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-Institute, Berlin-Charliottenburg, 8-98 Kantstr. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all or- 
chestral instruments) SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. 

Principal Teachers: Conducting HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Gustav Bumecke, Alexander von 
Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm Klatte, Prof. Philipp Ruefer, Ernest Schauss Hofrat, P of. Carl Schréeder, 
Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner. PIANO—George "Bertram, Lt udwig Breitner, Al. von Fielitz, Ed- 
win Fischer . Guenther Freudenberg, Ernst Hoffzimmer, Emma Koch, Prof Martin Krause, Clara 
Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Ph. 
Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Prof. E. E. Taubert. SING. 
ING—Frau Ida Auer Herbeck, Eugen Brieger, Frau Marg. Brieger-Palm, Karl Mayer (Chamber 
Singer), Frau Prof. Mathilde Mallinger (Royal Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass 
Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl (Royal Chamber Singer), Maéstro G. Scarneo, Wladyslaw Seide- 
mann, Adolf Schulze, Alfred Michel. OPERATIC CLASS—N._ Rothn _ VIOLIN—Prof. 
Gustav Hollaender, Prof. Hugo Hee ae Sam Franko, Alexander Fi nn, Max Griinber 
&e., &. HARP—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Mus ie "Dit ector. "( ELLO 
—Eugen Sandow, &c. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a m, to I p. m. 





Royal Conservatory of Music «« Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instractors 


Education from beginning to finish. ny courses or single branches. Principal admigsion time 
begin April and Sep granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 














HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nes. 66 and 68 University Place NEW YORK 














THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY 7 
PIANOS © Hest & Hormline 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 


hata re all “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 
Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
F actories: = Avenue, Borough of cot NEW YORK Y Y 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens. 
' AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 a - . - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


ms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 
e Jungtiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin BOS i ON] 
Tie »y ave aise sold by our accredited representatives in all principal cities all over the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 


“KIMBALE* 














CHICAGO, ILL. U. S.A. 


\JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JE WETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


Manufactured by: 


JEVWETT PIANO CO.,, “ - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES : Leominster, Mass. 





























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than ge 


SOH MER in the SOHMER PIANO of today Ss 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 











The advantage of sucha piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 


81S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street 
































BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








